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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
peskget 

ORD HARTINGTON’S speech at Waterfoot this day 

week,—the first speech in the new Parliamentary campaign 
carrying any authority with it,—was very calm, clear, and 
sagacious. Lord Hartington defended the resignation of the 
last Government, partly on the technical Constitutional ground 
that this was the recognised mode of dealing with a rejec- 
tion of the financial proposals of the Government, but partly 
also on the solid ground that they were embarrassed by 
au unscrupulous Opposition, aided by the Parnellites, which 
left them very little chance of carrying, at the end of a 
dificult Session, the renewal of so much of the Irish Crimes 
Act as they believed to be essential to the good of the country. 
On the subject of the abuse of the power of a minority, Lord 
Hartington remarked :—“ It may seem something of a paradox, 
notwithstanding it is true, that the weaker the Opposition is, 
the more mischief it has in its power to do. Responsibility 
checks faction. An Opposition which expects and anticipates 
to be speedily called to the administration of affairs is under a 
sense of responsibility, and is not inclined to adopt factious 
aud vexatious proceedings, which may be the only resource 
of an Opposition which feels it is hopelessly excluded from 
power.” “A certain amount of inquisitiveness, not much 
tempered by discretion; a great deal of ignorance, accompanied 
by unlimited assurance ; a good deal of fluency, some obstinacy, 
a total disregard to the wishes and will of the majority, coupled 
with an equal disregard to the true interests of the nation,— 
these, gentlemen, form a sufficient stock-in-trade for an Opposi- 
tion which is determined at all hazards, even at the cost of the 
interests of the nation, to thwart and embarrass the Govern- 
ment.” And he pointed out that it was only because the 
Liberal Opposition had deliberately refused to copy these 
tactics that the present Government had been able to pass the 


- measures of which they are boasting. 


Lord Hartington was very clear upon the Land Question. He 
admitted to the fullest extent the necessity of reform, declaring 
that landlords who could find no purchasers, farmers who were 
losing money, and labourers who were driven into the towns, 
Were equally dissatisfied with the present state of things. The 
remedy would not be found in Protection, but in removing all 
restrictions that impede the free, rapid, and cheap transfer of 
land. He would secure this end by abolishing primogeniture, 
and by at once in the very next Session bringing in Bills to re- 
move the last of those relics of feudalism which still prevent 
new capital from being employed in the purchase and develop- 
ment of the soil. He would not, however, support com- 
pulsory division at death—which nobody proposes—or allow 
Councils to expropriate land in order to sell or let it to small 
tenants, or introduce tribunals to settle what a fair rent is. If 
aay of those measures are attempted, it must, he maintained, be 
after much more exhaustive consideration and discussion than 





has yet been bestowed upon them. We believe that as regards 
the next Parliament—and political prophecy is not a useful 
amusement—Lord Hartington is nearer the general Liberal 
opinion thau Mr. Chamberlain is; and that if he had only ex- 
pressed his willingness to try an experiment on Crown land, 
Ecclesiastical land, and Corporation land, he would have con- 
tented all the more moderate and sensible agrarian Radicals. 
It is evident, at all events, that the moderate Liberals do not 
intend as yet to go farther than absolute free-trade in land. 


In favour of a popular Local Government Bill, moreover, Lord 
Hartington spoke strongly ; but he did not wish to see powers 
given to the Local Authority to purchase land for the purpose 
of artificially redistributing it among the labourers; and he 
threw out a protest against free education. On the Irish 
Question, he read a violent attack by Lord Cranborne,—Lord 
Salisbury’s eldest son,—on the supposed disposition of the late 
Liberal Government “to knuckle down” to the Parnellites, and 
so to throw Ireland back into “civil war,”—an attack delivered 
just before the defeat of the Government,—and he contrasted 
this criticism on the supposed intentions of the late Government 
with the actual “knuckling-down” policy of the present one. Lord 
Hartington concluded by answering Mr. Parnell’s newest declara- 
tion of policy thus :—“ His [ Mr. Parnell’s] action may result in a 
series of short Governments; it may result in some uncertainty 
and change of policy; it may result in the postponement of 
necessary and wished-for reform. But the time will come, after 
these inconveniences have been endured for a time, the time will 
inevitably come when, in consequence of such actions of the 
Irish Party, any serious political differences which may exist 
among the parties in this country will be comparatively 
obliterated, and means will be found by which a practically 
united Parliamentary representation,—a practically united 
country,—will impose a firm and decided veto on proposals 
which are in their opinion so fatal and so mischievous to the 
integrity of the empire and the prosperity of its people.” 


This speech has elicited two replies,—one from Mr. Parnell, in 
a speech in Dublin delivered on Tuesday, one from the 
Birmingham organ of Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Parnell simply 
answered by a threat. If self-government were refused to 
Ireland, the Irish Members would render all legislation impos- 
sible to Great Britain. He ridiculed the idea that the Radicals, the 
Bradlaughites, the Local Optionists, the Deceased Wife’s Sisters, 
could unite for any length of time on any policy in order to thwart 
Ireland. “I am not much given to boasting, and I should be very 
unwilling to assume to myself the réle of a prophet, but I am 
obliged, I suppose, to-night, to give you my candid opinion on 
this matter ; and it is this, that if they [the English and Scotch 
Members] have not succeeded in squelching us during the last 


five years, they are not likely to-do it during the next five,” — 


unless they suspended Irish representation and governed Ireland 
as a Crown Colony, which Mr. Parnell held to be impossible. 
After claiming for the Irish Party the power of obstructing all 
legislation, Mr. Parnell threw out incidentally that the share in 
the representation at Westminster conceded to Ireland at the 
Union was a “sham share.” What does he mean? He must 
choose between the two statements,—that Ireland can obstruct 
all legislation at Westminster, and that her representation is a 
“sham.” To make both assertions, as he does, is the performance 
of that hitherto impossible feat, eating your cake and having it 
too. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s organ in Birmingham, the Birmingham 
Post, is very angry with Lord Hartington for condemning free 
education, graduated taxation, and the proposal that Local 
Government Boards may acquire land (under sufficient safe- 
guards) for the purpose of division into small holdings. If the 
Whigs really intend to exclude such proposals, the result would 
be a divided party, a diminished majority, a brief and troubled 
Parliament, an appeal to the country, and the triumph of the 
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Radicals. All that strikes us as prophetic rather than practical. 
Are the extreme Radicals willing, in the face of this serious con- 
troversy with Mr. Parnell, to agree to do what all Liberals wish, 
and to waive what only some wish, or are they not? If not, a 
divided party, a brief and troubled Parliament, and a subsequent 
appeal to the country are foregone conclusions; but with what 
result is very doubtful. Our own impression is that the result 
would be taken simply on the question of dissolution of the 
Union, and would visit the people’s displeasure on the factious 
Liberals. 

Lord Randolph Churchill is not an interesting speaker in his 
lucid intervals. He was quite sane at Sheffield on Thursday, 
and consequently rather dreary. He affirmed that the present 
‘Government had found the country in financial difficulties, and 
had put the Treasury straight; that there were great arrears of 
legislation, and they had been got through, five or six measures 
of first-class importance having received the Royal assent; and 
that they have adopted a new policy in Ireland, which has as yet 
produced no bad results. The answer to all that, so far as it 
needs one, is that the Liberal Government would have put the 
finances straight, but for a vote of the House of Commons ; 
that the legislation had been prepared by the Liberals, and was 
passed with their consent ; and that the Irish experiment has not 
been tested, winter not having arrived. Lord Randolph pro- 
eeeded to give Lord Salisbury the credit of floating the 
Egyptian Loan, of settling the Zulfikar difficulty, and 
of commencing the necessary system of defences for the 
northern frontier of India. ‘lhe facts are correct; but the 
Egyptian Loan would have been raised as easily under Mr. 
Gladstone, the Zulfikar arrangement was in progress before 
the Ministry resigned, and Lord Kimberley was at least as 
energetic as Lord R. Churchill in pressing on the fortifications, 
The truth is the Tory Government has managed fairly well, 
because after raving at the Liberal policy, it has taken it up, 
and, as far as time would allow, has carried it out. 


Lord R. Churchill made two statements of some importance. 
One was that the last Russian arrangement about Zulfikar com- 
pletely satisfies Lord Dafferin, who knows precisely what the 
Ameer wants; and that in the opinion of the India Office our 
obligations to Afghanistan have been fully met. Another was 
that in his (Lord Randolph’s) opinion no ally could possibly 
have been more loyal to another than Abdurrahman had been 
to Queen Victoria. ‘I'he Ameer had, in fact, “ thrown in his lot 
with the British,’ and his conduct had doubled the British 
obligation to protect him. ‘That is noteworthy, first, because the 
honesty of the Afghan Prince was not originally the Tory idea ; 
and secondly, because if there should be war with Russia, Lord 
Randolph’s words deepen the impression that the reason, or 
pretext, for it will be menace to the Ameer’s dominions. The 
Liberal policy, it will be remembered, is to aid the Ameer to 
the utmost extent consistent with his wishes and the interests 
of India, but to leave him independent. ‘The Tory policy is to 
assume that he is under a Protectorate, which might be made 
effective even against his wishes. 


The Attorney-General made a bitter speech in the Isle of 
Wight on Thursday against the Liberal Party. Not having 
what we may call a very lively political mind, Sir R. Webster is 
reduced to a very common resource amongst politicians who are 
only half-politicians,—namely, what we may term hypotheti- 
cal prophecy. Amongst his other remarks he “ unhesitatingly 
asserted that if Lord Beaconsfield had been alive to-day, General 
Gordon also would be alive.’ Now, that a prudent man, a 
long-headed lawyer, a man accustomed to consider the course of 
human affairs, should ‘“ unhesitatingly ” assert such nonsense 
as that, illustrates very remarkably the fact that even the ablest 
men when they embark on subjects which do not really interest 
them, and are compelled to affect an interest they hardly feel, 
lose all their power, and become almost as silly as silly men. So 
far as we can see, Lord Beaconsfield’s continued political career 
could by no probable contingency have affected General Gordon’s 
fate,—unless, indeed, Sir R. Webster thinks that, had Lord 
Beaconsfield been alive, the Tories would have returned to power 
more than a year ago. And, even interpreting him so, such an 
unhesitating conviction as that is as silly a conviction as one 
ean easily imagine. 

The Emperors of Russia and Austria quitted Kremsier on 
Wednesday week with every demonstration of cordiality, and 
after receiving a telegram from the Emperor of Germany that 
Le “was with them in spirit.” The elaborate precautions 





i 
taken to secure the Czar had been successful; and it was 


observed that the gloomy and unhappy monarch, who see 
have inherited a double share of the melancholy of his Hon “4 
appeared, as he entered the train, to be almost cheerful, xe 
Giers has told an interviewer that the meeting presages pe hd 
and this also is the official cue given to the semepepenel 
Petersburg. The Austrian papers are, however, silent: wet ; 
anything was arranged, it is intended to keep it strict] 
secret. It would seem probable that the Sovereigns an 
agreed not to fight in the Balkans for a time; and that 
while Austria has received some assurance about Servia 
Russia has been again permitted to take her own course 
in Asia. That does not exactly mean that the Czar ma 
seize Herat, but that he may do anything,—seize Herat 4 
declare himself Emperor in Samarcand, or insist on the wali 
nomy of Armenia,—which will not involve a European war, In 
practice neither Power has gained much, beyond an assurance 
from the other that peace, if peace can be kept, is more accept- 
able than war. That is something; but war does not often 
come because it is wished for, and when it comes is not stopped 
by the friendliness of Sovereigns. They are all “ brothers ;” bat 
one thinks of Douglas Jerrold’s definition of that relation — 
‘* We are all brethren; all Cains and Abels.” 


Henri Rochefort continues his agitation against England for 
the murder of Olivier Pain, and on Saturday held a meeting of 
five thousand Communists, which “ branded Wolseley, Kitchener 
and the other agents of the British Government ”’ as assassins, 
and declared the French Government contemptible for not 
securing expiation. The respectable Parisian journals denounce 
or ridicule the meeting; but the French Government is scarcely 
cordial on the matter. It does not believe, of course, that Pain 
was executed; but it does believe that the shouts of the French 
mob help to embarrass the English position in Egypt,and regards 
that embarrassment with favouring eyes. Its object, in short, is 
to make of France an obstacle to any free action of the English 
in Egypt. It is resisting English efforts at Constantinople for 
thatend only. If it does not take care, it will come to the end of 
English patience at last. The regular course for this country is 
to bear all manner of embarrassments, partly from indolence, 
and partly from an uncertainty of conscience, and then to take 
unexpectedly determined action. Certainly, the Republicans 
are removing carefully any restraint which Englishmen might 
feel from their good-will to France. If Paris, without provoca- 
tion, exhibits this kind of temper, England need not consider 
whether Paris will be provoked by any course of conduct. She 
is for the moment resolved to be provoked. 


The public excitement in Spain roused by Prince Bismarck’s 
seizure of the Caroline Islands shows no sign of abatement. 
All classes of the population protest that the islands are Spanish, 
and must be retained even at the risk of war, while the popular 
leaders denounce the Monarchy as weak and unpatriotic for not 
declaring it. Even the Premier, Sefior Canovas del Castillo, so 
far bows to the storm that he declares the King’s visit to 
Germany to have been his Majesty’s personal act, in the 
face of his advisers’ representations, thus leaving Alfonso 
in a rather unconstitutional way face to face with his 
people. ‘The result, it is more than hinted, may be to com- 
pel the King either to abdicate or to declare war; and 
the 'imes’ Correspondent in Paris, often well informed 
about Spain, sends a lengthy telegram to London in that 
sense. As Prince Bismarck, however, wants neither war nor a 
revolution in Spain, it is probable he will recede; and, indeed, 
he has already offered to submit the whole affair to arbitration. 
The Spaniards object to this course, saying the islands are un- 
questionably theirs; but they will probably submit to this 
method of decision. The result is a decided check for Prigce 
Bismarck, who does not care either for the Carolines or any 
other islands, but who wanted to appear to the German people 
to be snapping up forgotten territories in all parts of the world. 
He was probably aware that the Spanish Court would not object, 
and regarded the Spanish people as “ une quantité négligéable.” 


The Government have instituted a prosecution against 
Rebecca Jarrett, Mr. Stead of the Pall Mall Gazette, Mr. 
Jacques, and others, for the abduction of Eliza Armstrong. 
The case will come on on Monday, when Mr. Stead, who was in 
Switzerland last Wednesday, will appear in person to answer 
for the proceedings of his Secret Commission, of which it now 
appears that he was himself the chief. We have no doubt that 
he will show that in breaking the law he was animated by a very 
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eircom 
sincere desire to strengthen the law against those who break it 
in the same way, but with different and much worse motives. 
Nevertheless, that will hardly suffice to justify an act unlawful 
in itself, and more than unlawful if Eliza Armstrong’s parents 
can be shown to be sincere in their profession of complete 
jgnorance as to what was to become of their child, and of real 
affection for her. A stop must be put to sham crimes, even 
though committed with the view of preventing true ones. 





We regret to record a serious accident to Mr. Dillwyn, M.P., 
which occurred after his inspection of his Volunteer regiment on 
Monday last. His horse, which was an unruly one, and is said to 
havehad a sore mouth, was frightened by the brass-band,and after 
plunging and kicking violently, managed to throw him, though 
he is an experienced and very good horseman. No bones were 
proken, and it is hoped that there are no internal injuries; but 
the pain arising from the bruises is so severe, that the medical 
men in attendance cannot as yet speak with certainty as to the 
character of the injuries. Mr. Dillwyn has improved to some 
extent during the week; but great anxiety is necessarily felt 
about him. His Radicalism is of so vigorous and manly a type 
that, advanced as it is, especially on the question of Disestablish- 
ment, it never sacrifices the bird in the hand for the two in the 
bush. During the last five years the Liberal Government had 
no sturdier supporter than Mr. Dillwyn, who was never drawn 
aside either by “fads,” or by supposed grievances, into deserting 
a Government which he honestly believed to be the most 
Liberal Administration then attainable. We want more of such 
men in the House of Commons, and we heartily trust that Mr. 
Dillwyn will sit in the new Parliament, with no abatement of the 
strength and energy for which, even at the age of seventy, he is 
still remarkable. 


An extraordinary story, originally circulated by a Siberian 
paper, has obtained currency in England about a colony of 
English gold-diggers who are working gold-mines on Chinese 
territory south of the Amour. The Siberian paper de- 
scribes these men as Australian and Californian diggers, 
asserts that they have set up a Republic and defied the Chinese 
Government, and hints that they will require to be watched by 
Russia, as they may disorganise Siberian society. The story 
seems a wild one. It is quite possible that English or American 
explorers have found gold on the Amour, that they are employ- 
ing large numbers of Chinese, and that they have quarrelled 
with the neighbouring Mandarins; but no large number of 
Englishmen can be concerned in the enterprise. England would 
have heard of them in a hundred ways. They would 
want letters, and bitter beer, and Sunday services, and 
protection from the Foreign Office, and every other British 
luxury, and would be remitting the proceeds of their diggings. 
The mode of taxation suggests that the population is mainly 
Chinese, for the revenue is derived from a tax “ on public amuse- 
ments,” that is clearly on the gambling-houses, which the 
Chinese set up wherever they are. 


Mr. A. Mongredien, the well-known economist, this week 
again brings before the public the fact which those who write 
on the depression of trade habitually forget, that a great harvest 
must be followed by a degline in our foreign trade. If the 
country has much grain of its own it imports less, say, as in 
1884, to the extent of £15,000,000, and the exports to pay for 
that corn are equally decreased. In other words, the returns of 
foreign trade show a falling off of £30,000,000 in all. How that 
proposition can be denied or questioned by anybody who knows 
the first principles of economics, is to us inconceivable; but it 
is denied every day. It is true the farmers and others who 
benefit by a full crop may spend its extra produce on foreign 
goods; but they may not, and, as a matter of fact, they do not, 
the money going chiefly to pay off previous loans from bankers. 
There are Tories in the world, we believe, who are honestly sure 
that the less they import the more they will export, which is 
like saying that the more furniture they buy, the less money 
will they have to pay for furniture. 


Sir Ralph Cusack, Chairman of the Midland Great Western 
of Ireland, made a discouraging speech to his shareholders on 
Thursday. He is a determined Tory and a very keen man, 
and he says all industries in the West of Ireland are in a de- 
clining condition. The receipts of his railway have diminished 
in goods traffic, passenger traffic, and cattle traffic, and he ex- 
pects still farther diminution in the latter. The millers’ industry 
1s also falling off, and the few local factories are closing. 


We are sorry to believe that this view is, in the main, true, the 
universal fall in prices hitiing the Irish farmers even more 
hardly than the English ones, because the Irish are working a 
more impoverished soil, and have no other occupation to which 
to betake themselves. There will be much distress in the West 
this winter,—a fact which greatly increases the responsibility of 
those who have elected to govern without a Crimes Act. 


The Bishop of Carlisle has written an admirable answer to 
Lord Ebury, who had told him that he did not see what there 
was to defend in the English Church, so long as such appoint- 
ments were made as the recent appointment of Dr. King 
to the See of Lincoln, without any protest by the Bench 
of Bishops against what Lord Ebury regards as a practical 
repudiation of the reform of the Church carried in the six- 
teenth century. Dr. Hervey Goodwin points out that it 
was that reform which made the Church the Anglo- 
Catholic Church, and gave it the basis which Lord Ebury 
is so anxious to undermine. As toa protest against Dr. King’s 
appointment to the See of Lincoln, the Bishop of Carlisle 
regards it as simply ridiculous. There is no reason at 
all to suppose Dr. King less loyal to the Church than 
any other of its Bishops. If Lord Ebury had succeeded 
in altering the constitution of the Church by Act of Parlia- 
ment, without the assent of any body representing the Church 
itself,—as he recently attempted,—then Lord Ebury would have 
done more to break up the Reformed Church than all the 
Ritualists had attempted. Further, the Bishop of Carlisle 
repudiates the notion that in his own diocese at all events there 
is a single Church which celebrates either the Mass, or anything 
like the Mass ; and he does not believe that, whatever exceptional 
follies may occur here and there, there is any diocese in 
England in which any really Roman Catholic service is per- 
mitted,—the true mark of Roman Catholicism being the use of 
a dead language and the refusal of the wine to the Laity. 


Mr. Phelps, the new American Minister, is treading very close 
on the heels of his able predecessor. His speeches are popu- 
lar, short, and sagacious; and though they have not the 
literary stamp of Mr. Lowell's, they are always interesting. 
His best this week was delivered on the occasion of opening a 
working-men’s club at Clifton, near Rugby, on Wednes- 


day. When referring to the depression of trade, both 
here and across the Atlantic, he remarked that “It is 
not the custom of Americans, any more than it is the 


custom of Englishmen, to lie down in a furrow under dis- 
couraging circumstances ;” and added that “ there is no country 
that is good enough for an idle and worthless man, that has yet 
been discovered in the geography of this world.” His remarks, 
too, on the conditional character of the good which the exten- 
sion of the suffrage will bring, were admirable. It would do 
no good, he said, to those who would not try to understand 
political questions so far as they could, and to judge honestly 
and independently of them. Nor would it be likely to do good 
to those who do not understand that all classes in a country 
suffer if one suffers; and that no class can ultimately gain by 
dragging down another class into misfortune. Without touching 
on party politics, Mr. Phelps made one of the wisest political 
speeches that we have read for many months back. 


The Council of the Working-Men’s College are arranging to 
send teachers to various parts of London, wherever evening- 
classes of working-men can be formed. The working population 
being scattered over such an enormous area, it is impossible for 
all would-be students of the College to attend its classes. The 
Council have, therefore, resolved to send, whenever it is possible, 
teachers to the students, as the students cannot go to the 
teachers. The Working-Men’s Club and Institute Union are 
co-operating with the College, and it is hoped that by October 
classes in several clubs will be formed. Co-operative Societies 
and other bodies of working-men are also invited to form classes; 
and if the plan succeeds, as we cordially hope it may, classes of 
working-men, taught by members of the Universities and of the 
different professions, will soon be at work in many of the work- 
ing-class suburbs of London. By this means the College hopes 
to realise more fully than it has hitherto done the idea of its 
founder, Frederick Denison Maurice, viz., “to unite these classes 
by associating them in the common work of teaching and 
learning.” 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 100 to 1005. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD HARTINGTON AND THE LAND. 
ORD HARTINGTON’S remarks upon the Land Question 


have a special value just now, when the election is so 
close at hand. There can be no doubt that one of the unfore- 
seen difficulties with which the Liberals will have to contend, 
especially in the South and East, will be a certain want of heart 
on the part of the great Liberal landlords. There are more of 
these men in England than urban Liberals always acknowledge, 
they have been faithful to Liberalism for many generations, 
and they are often on certain sides of their minds genuinely 
Radical, sympathising at least as much with labourers as with 
farmers. Just now, however, they are a little dispirited and 
sore. They are the victims of an illusion, which speeches like 
Lord Hartington’s will do much to dissipate. They are pre- 
pared in the interests of justice, and in obedience to the 
spirit of the times, to make what they consider the immense 
concession of a Democratic reform in county govern- 
ment, which may endanger, and in time destroy, the county 
position of which they think so much. They are willing to 
give up primogeniture, to abate the Law of Settlement, and to 
remove all the obstacles which can be removed by legislation 
to the speedy and cheap transfer of small parcels of land. 
They raise no objection to the equalisation of the death-duties, 
though that reform will hit them severely ; and they will not 
resist, though they will with good reason wince under, a fairer 
system of assessment upon their parks and houses, even when 
the former are mainly kept up, as so often happens, for the 
public good. But they have an idea that their conduct 
will be in no degree appreciated, that they are objects either 
of dislike or envy to the more advanced Radicals, and that 
they will be specially attacked by legislation. Their tenantry, 
they fear, will be invested with perpetual leaseholds in spite of 
contract; even in cases where—as, for example, throughout 
the Bedford Level, and on thousands of reclaimed acres—the 
landlords have at their own expense, and through their own 
energy, actually made the soil. They dread special taxes not 
falling on other property, they expect orders to surrender 
land to cottagers, and they apprehend that they may 
be treated as a class whose existence is injurious to 
the common weal. Naturally a landlord who so believes 
grows sore, and grows sore in exact proportion to his expendi- 
ture for the common good; and though, as a rule, he 
still fights for Liberalism, he begins to be less hearty in the 
cause of a party apparently so ungrateful. One has to be 
very strongly convinced of a faith to fight for it, when it 
brings not only martyrdom—which rouses in man something 
better and stronger than reflection—but humiliation and petty 
ill-treatment just insufficient to strengthen the virtue of 
resignation. When a man at immense expense opens forty miles 
of rides and roads through his profitless woodlands, which 
actually cost their whole produce in foresters’ wages, in order that 
all England may enjoy them as he himself does, the statement 
that these woodlands prove him to be a landgrabber, and a fit 
object for penal taxation, strikes him as, to say the least of it, just 
a little hard. He does not see, as he is told he ought to see, 
that in preserving the dreamy beauty of his forests for the 
whole population, he is injuring his fellow-men. Under such 
circumstances, those landlords who remain faithful to 
Liberalism,—and happily they are many,—feel as if they knew 
what political despair meant, and as if they understood why 
the cultivated in America so often forswear politics. They can, 
they say, get no justice even from their own political friends, 
Their soreness arises in the main from an illusion. We do 
not believe that English Radicals either intend to steal, 
or, when it comes to the point, will steal, anything whatever, 
certainly not any private property. We do not believe that 
when discussion has fairly commenced they will make victims 
of any class whatever, or will insist on taxing the least fruitful 
of all properties in excess of the taxes they lay on property 
which yields more. They have never done it yet either in 
England or America, and we see no reason to fear that they 
are about to begin. Apart altogether from principle, they 
all hope for property of their own too strongly to wish 
to make property a disagreeable burden. To believe other- 
wise is as foolish as to believe that Irish tenants will accept 
Mr. George’s theories about nationalising the land,—that is, 
will not only steal, but steal for the benefit of somebody else. 
They may be incurably immoral, and still want their stealings 
for themselves, 





And finally, we do not believe that rate- | 


ia 
payers, already savage about payments which in parts of Esse 
we are assured rise to 10s, an acre, will pay yet higher rn 
in order that local Councils may job in expropriated an 
ments, or set up shops to crush out village commerce at 4 
blow. We believe none of these things; but landlords aan 
men of a Liberalism which is in their very veins, i rid 
lieve it; and it is well that men in the position of 
Lord Hartington should tell them that the Liberal Part 
as a whole, has no such policy. Altogether apart han 
his rank in politics as heir-apparent of the leadership, Lord 
Hartington has a right to speak out. Upon this point at 
least, he is no Liberal of the morrow. It is years since, a a 
time when free-trade in land seemed hopeless, we pointed out 
that the heir of the Cavendish estates was, on the subject of 
land, utterly Radical; that he had formally given up the old 
prejudice in favour of realty, as against personalty ; that he wag 
prepared to abandon the supposed privileges of his order ag 
to the devolution of estates; and was also not merely ready. 
but anxious, to make land as saleable as it is possible for 
human ingenuity to make anything saleable which is limited 
in quantity, which cannot be carried about, and which has no 
visible edges. He was then among great landlords a Radical 
of Radicals, and he has not altered yet. He goes as far ag 
he ever went, and he always went straight up to the line a} 
which the Eighth Commandment begins to operate, and at 
which the majority of Englishmen, who are a great deal 
more alike than the apprehensive landlords imagine, will be 
sure to pause. Now what is there in his speech to which 
the most timid of landlords, if he is also a Liberal, 
can take exception? If he wants the old order to continue, and 
to devolve all landed property on one son without a will, or to 
restrict the breaking-up of estates, or to prevent labourers and 
citizens from acquiring land, he will, of course, be disgusted ; 
but if not, what has he to fear? He will have under Lord 
Hartington’s scheme to help to govern his district as its repre- 
sentative just as he helps to govern England. He will 
have to draw his will about his estates as carefully as 
he draws it about his Consols. He will have to face 
the chance that he or his descendants may sell land in 
patches, and that industrious little persons or disagreeable 
citizens with money may buy it and make themselves a 
nuisance. He will have to pay more per annum for the con- 
sequence which a park gives him ; and his heirs, when he dies, 
will have to pay like their neighbours for the safe transmission 
of their inheritance. That is all. His property will be just 
as safe as it ever was; and he can, with the necessary exertion, 
“keep it together ” just as well as he ever could. All he loses, 
it is just he should lose, and if the Liberal Party is to hold 
together he will lose no more. It is enfranchisement, not 
spoliation, which Lord Hartington promises, and Lord Harting- 
ton represents the Liberal Party at least as fully as Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

That is the fact, which the author of the manifesto in the 
Birmingham Post will do well to remember. He says in effect 
that if Lord Hartington adheres to his views the Radicals are 
ruled out of the Liberal Party; that they will not bear this, 
intending, as they do, to hold a higher position in the next 
Cabinet; and that, consequently, Lord Hartington must, 
upon this question of land, reconsider himself. We do 
not know if Mr. Chamberlain is either directly or in- 
directly responsible for this document, to which the con- 
ductors of the Post evidently desire to direct attention; 
but if he is, the tone he takes is neither wise nor becoming. 
As a matter of party discipline, Mr. Gladstone is still the 
leader; he has not spoken yet, and we doubt if he will 
go a step beyond Lord Hartington; while, as a matter of 
policy, the latter is much closer to the general view of Liberals 
than his opponent. The programme to be laid down is not 
the future history of English tenure, but the best measure 
which it will be possible for the next Parliament to pass, and 
that measure must be the one on which there is most nearly a 
consensus of opinion. There is such a consensus about 
free-trade in land, with its consequences,—the abolition 
of primogeniture, the modification of settlement, and the 
enactment of a rapid and cheap method of land-transfer. 
There is no such consensus about the further schemes which 
Mr. Chamberlain appears to favour, and which are so far 
visionary that the opinion of the class which is to benefit by 
them is not ascertained, and the machinery which is to work 
them is not yet constructed. Let us at least have our Coun- 
cils, before we make them Land-Banks; and hearken to the 
labourers’ representatives, before we plunge into Socialism for 
the labourers’ advantage. Let us make sure of the first steps in 
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the old way before we step off into the air. The English people, 
once fully awake to what is going on, are sure to reason In this 
way ; and if the Agrarian Radicals secede, as the Birmingham 
Post half threatens they will do, they will simply injure the 
arty without in the least increasing their power to realise 
Feit own dreams. As for “ruling out” the Radicals, the danger 
of such an occurrence cannot arise unless they insist on ruling 
out those who desire to adhere to the old and well-tried economic 
rinciples of Liberalism. They must consent, as the Moderates 
must consent, to waive some of their ideas in order to arrive 
at general harmony ; and if they refuse, opinion will punish 
them as Intractables, just as in the converse case it would 
punish the Whigs as Impracticables. We desire, at least as 
strongly as Mr. Chamberlain, to see half a million more pro- 
prietors fixed upon the soil, and therefore predisposed to protect 
roperty ; but we do not desire to see this end attained by 
despoiling the landlords, or by investing untried and as yet 
invisible bodies with unlimited powers of expropriation 
Let us do what we can, like sensible 
men; and what we can do in the next Parliament is to abolish 
primogeniture, to render land completely saleable, and to pro- 
tect any tenant against the loss, without compensation, of the 
yalue he has added to the soil. We can also, if all goes well, 
equalize taxation on realty and personalty ; but if, without 
some years of discussion, and before the new constituencies 
have grown accustomed to responsibility, we go a step farther, 
we shall produce a recoil such as has not been witnessed in 


this generation. 





LORD HARTINGTON ON PARLIAMENTARY 
DISCIPLINE. 


N his speech at Waterfoot this day week, Lord Hartington 
took up a perfectly clear line on the Parliamentary questions 
of the future,-—those which must arise so soon as it is found that 
only one party can obtain its ends immediately by constitutional 
Parliamentary methods, and tiat the others, if they are not 
willing to be patient and to endeavour to bring over the nation 
to their views, must play again the old game of obstruction. 
Lord Hartington dealt with this question, first in relation to 
the conduct of minorities generally, and next in relation to the 
intended tactics of the Parnellite Party, of which we have re- 
ceived full and, we might almost say, generously ample notice. 
On both subjects what Lord Hartington said was not only ex- 
plicit, but to our minds convincing, and likely, we take it, to 
command the assent of the greater number of British con- 
stituencies, not only Liberal, but Conservative. 

And, in the first place, Lord Hartington has certainly com- 
mitted himself, in case he should find himself the leader of a 
minority, as to his own duty. We do not mean that he was 
not virtually committed before; for Lord Hartington’s views 
on the subject have often been expressed, and have, moreover, 
often been acted upon. Still, in view of the first General 
Election in which the whole people of the United Kingdom 
will be represented, it is of the utmost importance to know 
that Lord Hartington is prepared to do all in his power to 
restore to the conduct of any minority over which he may have 
influence, that moderation of bearing and that deference to 
the decision of the majority which alone could enable Parlia- 
ment to dispense with more stringent rules. Will the 
Conservative Leader follow him in this announcement? And 
will he not only follow him in words, but, should he 
be the leader of a minority, will he deal with it as Lord 
Hartington dealt when he led the minority during the years 
which followed the Conservative victory of 1874? If he will, 
then we may not need,—unless, indeed, the policy of the 
Parnellites requires it,—any new and more stringent Rules of 
Procedure. But Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was certainly not 
one of those whose conduct in Opposition inspired any con- 
fidence that his position as leader would be used in this wise 
and constitutional manner. When Sir Stafford Northcote was 
disposed to be moderate, Sir Michael was disposed to rebel, and 
not unfrequently succeeded in turning a moderate leader into 
a reluctant obstructor, a half-hearted builder of political 
barricades. If Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is not to bring upon 
Parliament far more stringent Rules of Procedure than any 
hitherto adopted, he must display as Leader of Opposition very 
different qualities from those which he displayed when he com- 
bined with Lord Randolph Churchill to hound on Sir Stafford 
Northcote against Mr. Gladstone. We do not say that Sir 
Michael is incapable of higher statesmanship in his new position 
than he ever displayed in his old. But we do say that hitherto his 
pliancy to the counsels of the Puck of his party, has given us very 





faint hopes that he will turn over a new leaf, and by the modera- 
tion of his strategy in Opposition regain for Parliament some 
of that credit which during the last five years he did so much 
to cause it to forfeit. The whole of Great Britain will, we 
believe, sustain Lord Hartington’s words, that “ Minorities must 
in future make a more sparing use of the power which our Parlia- 
mentary procedure places in their hands, or else the majority 
must insist on more stringent and effective reforms of the pro- 
cedure of Parliament itself; and if the minority has not 
consideration sufficient to follow up the first course, and the 
majority has not sufficient courage to adopt the second, then 
the third alternative is that Parliamentary Government must 
sink in the estimation of the world, and must fail to afford to 
the people of these kingdoms the efficient and strong govern- 
ment which up to recent times has been the admiration 
of civilised countries.” Nothing could put the logic of the 
situation more strongly than that sentence; and as we 
hold that the Democracy is not willing to efface itself as soon 
as it is fairly established, we believe nothing to be more cer- 
tain than that any clear evidence of a renewal of obstructive 
tactics by the minority, will lead to a peremptory and decisive 
abolition of the license which precedent accords to Parlia- 
mentary minorities. The people will never allow the repre- 
sentatives of the few to mock the representatives of the many. 

On the subject of Mr. Parnell’s threat to extort a repeal of 
the Union and the legislative independence of Ireland by the 
unscrupulous use of the power of the Irish phalanx which he 
expects to command, Lord Hartington was no less explicit ; 
and here, again, we believe that those politicians,—whether 
Liberal or Conservative,—who openly take exception to his 
advice, will find that they meet with little favour from 
their constituencies. No doubt, says Lord Hartington, Mr. 
Parnell, if he can bring to Parliament a united phalanx 
of eighty or more Members prepared to vote on any side of 
any question with one desire only,—namely, to make the 
Government of the day impossible, unless it concedes the repeal 
of the Union,—will be able to embarrass the Government of 
the day very seriously. He may possibly contrive to turn out 
Government after Government, until he convinces the country 
that the one cardinal object of the constituencies must be to 
return a majority pledged to subordinate all other domestic con- 
siderations to the veto of a repeal of the Union,—to insist, in 
fact, that for a time the distinction between Conservative and 
Liberal shall disappear, for the purpose of bringing into pro- 
minence the far greater question of the distinction between 
Unionist and Disunionist. Well, Mr. Parnell in his speech in 
Dublin on Tuesday ridiculed Lord Hartington’s view, and 
remarked that what Conservatives and Liberals had not suc- 
ceeded in doing during the last five years they are hardly likely 
to succeed in doing during the next five. But that only shows 
how little Mr. Parnell knows of Great Britain. During the 
last five years there has never but once been between Great 
Britain and Ireland a question of life and death for Great 
Britain, and that once the two parties, Liberal and Conservative, 
did unite to put down the Irish conspiracy against law and 
order. On all the other moot questions at issue between Ireland 
and the Parliament of the United Kingdom, there were a very 
great number of men in the ranks of the Liberal Party who 
supported the Irish demand ; and it was by the powerful help of 
these men, and only by their help, that those great measures, 
the Land Act and the Arrears Act, were carried. If Mr. 
Gladstone had not supported and insisted on those measures, 
Mr. Parnell might be crying for them to this day, and he 
would not have gained them. Does he suppose for one moment 
that Mr. Gladstone supported those measures only that he 
might silence Mr. Parnell? H2 knew as well as Mr. Parnell 
knew, that no measure, however salutary for Ireland, would 
silence Mr. Parnell which did not satisfy the clamorous party of 
disaffection behind Mr. Parnell. And he was not shortsighted 
enough to think that in a few short years that could be effected 
by any statesmanship, however wise. But now Mr. Parnell has 
proclaimed that it is not good legislation for Ireland that he 
demands, but legislation, good or bad, by Ireland, rather than 
even the best imaginable for Ireland. Thatis an issue on which 
Great Britain will have no difficulty in forming a very distinct 
opinion, and an opinion on which hardly any British Liberals, 
however Radical, will agree with Mr. Parnell. Consequently, 
what he demands will be interpreted to mean not ‘ Justice to 
Ireland,’ but ‘ Humiliation to Great Britain.’ Does he seriously 
think that the British Democracy, on the first occasion of 
exerting its political influence, will have any doubt as to the 
answer to be given to such a demand as that? No mistake 
could be more childish. Home-rule for Ireland would be—not 
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the end of a quarrel, but the beginning of endless new 
qucrrels without any prospect of peace. Hostile tariffs 
between Great Britain and Ireland ; angry protests in the Irish 
Parliament against the foreign policy of the British Parliament ; 
endless disputes as to the division of the debt ; heartburnings 
still more incessant as to the loyalty or disloyalty of Ireland, 
under an Irish Administration, to the Crown itself ; protests by 
Ireland against the British garrison ; panics in Great Britain as 
to the sufficiency of that garrison.—these and a multitude of 
other causes of animosity would be the immediate and natural 
fruit of the concession of legislative independence which Mr. 
Parnell demands. This is just the kind of question which admits 
of being popularised before the General Election, It must and 
will be popularised, and we undertake to say that the decision 
of Great Britain will not be dubious. The British people will 
say :—‘ We are willing—nay, eager—to give liberty to Ireland 
in any and every sense in which we claim it for ourselves ; but 
as for sowing the seeds of a strife in comparison with which 
our recent strife has been child’s-play, nothing will per- 
suade us to do it. Liberals must become Conservative on 
this point, or we will not hear of Liberalism. Conservatives 
must not strike their colours, or we will not hear of Conserva- 
tism. If Lord Randolph Churchill is for shaking hands with 
Mr. Parnell, Lord Randolph Churchiil will have pricked finally 
the bladder of his own empty reputation, We will have no 
trifling with this matter. We will give up five,—ten,—years to 
convincing Ireland that no solution of that kind is possible, if 
so long a period be really necessary. We will consent to waive, 
if that be necessary, British reforms, rather than concede what 
will outweigh the advantage of any reforms we.can imagine. 
Short Governments, and if needful, even short Parliaments, will 
not injure us. But to try a hopeless experiment, which promises 
nothing but multiplied disaster and asea of bloodshed,—to that 
nothing shall persuade us while we can defeat Irish pertinacity 
in a constitutional manner by a timely display of British 
resolve,’ 


MR. GLADSTONE’S POSITION. 


R. GLADSTONE’S position is certainly unique. Since 
he resigned office he has spoken only once,—and a 
magnificent speech it was,—to review the position of affairs, 
and to promise the Conservative Government that “ mag- 
nanimous ” support which really enabled it to glean so many 
golden sheaves from the abandoned harvest-field of the Liberals, 
and to take credit with the country for doing so much more than 
the Tories would have allowed the Government of the maiority 
to do in their place. Since then, Mr. Gladstone has been com- 
pelled by indisposition to preserve a strict silence, and for the 
last few weeks he has not even been in communication with 
his former colleagues, for he has been surveying the fiords 
and the waterfalls and the snowfields of Norway, while they 
have been brooding over their differences and ventilating 
those differences on platforms. But Mr. Gladstone is back 
again, and it is not too much to say that thirty-five millions 
of people are listening intently for the first word of command. 
If he returns to the field, no other Liberal leader will be able to 
command even a qualified obedience. Lord Hartington has an 
immense and very just Parliamentary influence ; but Lord Har- 
tington’s name is to Mr. Gladstone’s what Lord Wolseley’s is in the 
mind of writers on military science as compared with the Duke 
of Wellington’s. Lord Hartington’s name is respected among 
experts, is known even to the people, but it is not a talisman 
to conjure with, not a name that dissipates opposition and 
guarantees victory, Mr. Chamberlain has excited eager hopes 
in some quarters, and what is perhaps more important for 
his political prospects, still greater fears in others; but Mr. 
Chamberlain is rather the hero of Birmingham, and the Black 
Douglas of Tory politics, with whose name the Country Party 
threaten their refractory children, than the General at whose 
word crowds will press forward to the fight. Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose lips have not yet opened to break the anxious 
silence with which distracted Liberals listen to the contro- 
versy between Lancashire and Birmingham, has all Great Britain 
waiting for his first words. We doubt whether as yet his own 
colleagues know what they are to be. Some of them, at least, 
must be in suspense. For he may, if he pleases, materially 
alter the course of the Liberal Party bya short letter or a few 
pithy sentences. Will he open his mouth to rebuke the 
timidity of the Whigs and to enrapture the impatient hearts 
of the advanced Radicals,—or, rather, to solidify once more the 
endangered unity of the Liberal Party,—by concentrating atten- 
tion on what is immediately feasible, and deprecating the 
forcing on of premature issues ? 





iii 

There is, at least, this to guide us, that since Mr. Glad. 
stone’s voice was silent in Parliament, he has twice expressed 
himself with some emphasis by letter on certain moot points 
in party politics, The first time was in a letter to Lord 
Hartington, couched in enthusiastic praise of Lord Spencer's 
Irish Administration, to which he predicted that history would 
one day be just, when the party clamour of the Parnellites had 
died away. That indicates, we think, that at least as regards 
the greater questions of Irish politics,—the questions which 
involve the fate of the Union,—Mr. Gladstone’s voice will be 
raised in that Conservative sense in which we have always 
interpreted even the boldest and most enterprising of hig 
legislative achievements. Mr. Gladstone has never broken 
with history, except when history had itself declared to all 
who had eyes to read, that an institution which was alive jn 
name was dead in reality. He abolished the Irish Establish. 
ment because the Irish Establishment was not only not 
national, but was eminently sectarian, and became more and 
more hopelessly sectarian as time developed the rivalry 
between the Church of the nation and the Church of the Pale, 
He altered the tenure of land in Ireland, but not before it 
had become evident that if the tenure were not altered, the 
landlords would have been the victims of an immoral and 
unjust, but not entirely unnatural, popular fury. His Church 
policy in England has been one long endeavour to develo 
all that was strongest and purest in the National Church, and to 
enlarge the generous comprehensiveness of that Church’s spirit, 
His foreign policy—whether it fostered Italian unity, or protected 
the two Bulgarias, or exacted the fulfilment of Europe’s pro- 
mises to Greece, or paid the just tribute to the sturdiness of 
Montenegro, or indulged in too sanguine hopes of founding a 
native dynasty in Egypt—has always been founded on historical 
principles, and has always been opposed to either tyrannical 
or opinionative revolutions. We hold, therefore, firmly to the 
belief that in dealing with such matters the last thing which 
Mr. Gladstone would do, would be to surrender toa party which 
has shown neither respect for law, nor reverence for morality, 
the rational hope of cementing a solid Union between Ireland 
and England. 

The same remark applies to the issue which has been raised 
between two sections of the Liberal Party, in relation to finan- 
cial policy. The second letter to which we refer was written 
to Mr. Childers, and read by him in the debate on the Budget, 
when the question arose whether it was or was not desirable 
to give up the principle of raising part only of any extra tax de- 
manded by war, 6r preparations for war, from taxes which only 
the wealthy pay, and another part from taxes which all the people 
pay. In that letter, Mr. Gladstone, while intimating that he 
desired to see some relative increase of the taxes on property as 
compared with the taxes paid by the poor, warmly adhered to the 
principle of having recourse to both kinds of taxation in every 
case of new emergency. He did not wish to inaugurate the 
policy of asking the people to vote new burdens for the rich 
to which they themselves were not to be asked even to contri- 
bute. Especially in financial policy, Mr. Gladstone is true to 
his conservative principle of holding by the continuity of every 
wise tradition. We may be quite sure that, however much he 
may sympathise with Mr. Chamberlain’s wish to lighten the 
burden on the poor, he will condemn with the whole weight 
of his authority the proposal for a graduated Income-tax. And 
we doubt very much whether he would consent to sacrifice 
needlessly so large a financial revenue, and one so reasonable 
in principle, as the parents’ contribution towards their own 
children’s education, involving, as that sacrifice undoubtedly 
does, the great resources provided by voluntary contributions 
towards the educational revenue of the United Kingdom. 
Our view may be partly influenced by our own preposses- 
sions, But we should certainly be greatly surprised to 
see so thrifty a financier as Mr. Gladstone sacrificing, 
without the most urgent reasons, several millions of 
educational revenue at a time when the Treasury can 
ill spare a much smaller sum, and would be at the 
direst loss to find any popular substitute for the missing 
millions. 

We gather, then, from the general consideration of Mr. 
Gladstone’s career, that he will be very little likely to part 
from those colleagues whom we may call the representatives of 
moderate Liberalism. He agrees with them at heart on most 
of the issues now raised ; and if he has, as we think he has, a 
more enthusiastic confidence in popular impulses than the 
Whig section of his Cabinet, yet he would regret nothing more 
than to see a breach between that Whig section and the 
advanced Radicals, That breach we are sure that he will, if 
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he can, prevent ; and if he cannot, he will attenuate it to the 
utmost of his power. : 

Nor do we see how the most self-confident of his recent 
colleagues could refuse to follow his lead, so far as that 
lead tends in what they think the right direction, merely on 
tke ground that it does not push on as fast as they could 
wish, What would be the consequence of their refusing ? 
Why, first, that instead of obtaining more speed, they would 
bring the party to a standstill; and next, that they would 
incur the reproach of having caused that standstill, in mere 
pique that all were not disposed to move so fast as they. Mr. 
Gladstone is the last man in the world to quarrel with a 
colleague for wishing to go somewhat faster than he can go. 
By temperament he is always disposed to lean to the popular 
side, though by intellect he is cautious and even scrupulously 
averse to dropping an available link with a living past. If he 
could, he would, we think, make it his chief object to reunite 
the Liberal Party into a single whole. For our own parts, we 
could wish to see Mr. Goschen,—now that the only controversy 
which caused his exclusion from the late Government is finally 
settled,—restored to his natural place among the leaders of a 
puty which contains hardly any superior to Mr. Goschen 
in ability, and none who have a larger knowledge and a 
keener insight into foreign affairs. A Cabinet that contained 
Mr. Goschen might not perhaps be so attractive to Mr. 
Chamberlain as one in which Mr. Goschen’s caution, experience, 
and weight were wanting. But there we think that Mr. Chamber- 
Jain would be making a mistake. What Mr. Chamberlain, with 
his considerable capacity for affairs, and his still more undoubted 
capacity for popularising his own view, really wants, is some 
intimate experience of the Conservative aspects of popular 
English feeling, and more detailed knowledge of the reasonable 
and weighty objections to his own most cherished schemes. 
Nothing in the world would improve his political mind so 
much as frequent and close contact with so able, so well- 
furnished, and so cautious a mind as Mr. Goschen’s. Indeed, 
after being Mr. Goschen’s colleague for a few years, we believe 
that Mr. Chamberlain would be twice the statesman he is. 

But be that as it may, we sincerely hope that in this great 
crisis, when Mr. Gladstone is called upon to decide the im- 
mediate future of the Liberal Party, he will throw his whole 
influence into the scale of reintegrating that party, rather than 
of disintegrating it; and that if he pursues this wise course, 
for which he, and he alone, has the requisite authority, the 
Radical chiefs may be wise enough to recognise that, having 
youth and opportunity before them, they will gain much both 
intellectually and morally by moderation, and lose more than 
they can weil realise by impatient self-seeking and intolerant 
arrogance. The day in which they shook off the authority of 
Mr. Gladstone would be a day that they would repent as long 
as they lived. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S ERROR. 


FFXHERE is one explanation of Prince Bismarck’s action 

with respect to the Caroline Islands which nobody ever 
offers, but which deserves to be considered. May he not 
have committed an ordinary blunder? It is the custom to 
consider that the great Chancellor, having dominated Germany 
and expelled Austria and conquered France, is beyond the 
possibility of blundering ; but there is one direction in which 
he has repeatedly committed errors. When he understands 
the forces arrayed against him, his own force is almost 
matchless; but he does not always understand them, and 
when they are purely spiritual or mental, he misunderstands 
them altogether. He thought he could crush Ultramontanism 
by force, and though he brought up heavy artillery against 
the ghost, he failed ; he thought he could stifle Socialism by 
repression,and though he has made it a crime to be a Socialist, 
there are more Socialist electors than ever; he thought he could 
put down Liberalism by unscrupulous management, and Liberal- 
ism still refuses to pass most of his pet laws. As he did not antici- 
pate the spiritual anger caused by his May Laws, or the passion 
of passive resistance evoked by his Socialist persecution, or the 
steady discontent created by his Parliamentary management, 
so he did not expect the outburst of national pride among the 
proudest nation in Europe which has followed his high-handed 
disregard of Spanish colonial claims. Prince Bismarck has 
never, that we can perceive, cared heartily about the acquisi- 
tion of Colonies, never attempted to obtain a real Colony in 
which Germans could live, and never exerted himself to secure 
a tropical dependency worthy of his Empire; but he has been 


willing to amuse and conciliate his people by apparent activity | China, 


in that direction. He knew that, though the Spanish claim to the 
Carolines had never been abandoned, the islands had never been 
occupied, and that England considered the claim imperfect ; and 
he probably thought that Spain would not care,and so sanctioned 
the annexation in the ordinary course of business, without special 
meditation. It would please the Germans, and the Spaniards 
would be indifferent. At most there would be a small irritation 
in the popular mind in Spain; and a popular mind has for the 
German Chancellor very little meaning. How many legions can 
a populace sendintothe field? The consequence has beena furious 
uprising of all Spaniards against Germany. The people declare 
their nation insulted, the soldiery clamour against Germany, 
and the statesmen publicly pass the German Minister without 
seeing him. A Conservative chief like Sefior Canovas publicly 
declares that he always deprecated the King’s journey to 
Germany, the Revolutionary leaders eagerly fan the flame in 
order to discredit the Monarchy, and the throne is rocking 
under the eager pressure of an undivided people towards war. 
If the matter rested in their hands they would accept no com- 
promise, and make no bridge of any sort for their momentary 
enemy. Indeed, but for the self-control of the King and the 
belief that Prince Bismarck will recede, there would be war, 
which would be most unpleasant for the Chancellor. He did 
not want one. He cannot get directly at Spain, for he has no 
means of transporting the necessary hundred thousand men to 
the Mediterranean, and less than that number would be lost in 
a country which is a grave of armies ; he cannot hope to induce 
France to coerce Spain for his benefit; and he cannot be 
certain of victory in a war for Colonies. The Spanish Naval 
officers are as determined now as they were in Nelson’s days, 
when the great Admiral declared them more formidable than 
the French; and Spain either has or ean procure ships as 
powerful as those of Germany. Spain when excited has 
always millions, for in Spain it is creditors who suffer 
first. Besides, the Hohenzollerns do not want such a 
war, costing money and involving risks to no end, and giving 
France a Mediterranean ally who might have been the 
ally of Germany. That family counts its trained men and its 
dollars, and has no idea of throwing either of them away. 
The Prince, therefore, has scarcely an option, except to 
recede; and he is to all appearance receding, offering to 
submit the claims of the two countries to arbitration, and 
denying, probably with truth, the assertion that the annexa- 
tion of the islands by Germany is officially complete. In other 
words, he has lost his moral hold on Spain—which was con- 
siderable, Spain always dreading France—without acquiring 
anything in exchange, not even the comparatively useless islands 
about which the dispute arose. 

Many people are so penetrated with the idea that the 
German Chancellor. cannot fail, that they will reject this view, 
and maintain that he has some secret object which he will 
still obtain. The demand for the Carolines was only “a 
feint” they say; the true object being the acquisition 
of much more considerable territory. That may be true, 
though the territory is not visible, and we do not profess to 
fathom the arcana cf Prince Bismarck’s mind; but on the 
external evidence, his Colonial policy has not hitherto been 
such as to extort the admiration of an observant world. There 
has been a want of largeness of view about it. He has not. 
for example, though he laments emigration to foreign 
lands and says it is nearly as costly as war, either 
secured or tried to secure a country adapted to emigra- 
tion, in which German life, German manners, and German 
culture might be perpetuated across the seas. If Germany 
possessed such a country it could be populated in ten 
years, by the simple expedient of permitting every Colonist 
to consider entrance into the Militia of the Colony equiva- 
lent to military service. It is to avoid the conscription that 
young men emigrate from the Fatherland ; and they would 
be delighted with the compromise. It may be said that no 
such country was obtainable ; but Prince Bismarck is powerful ; 
he does not shrink from wars or far-reaching treaties ; and it 
may be doubted whether, if he had been in deadly earnest, he 
could not have acquired either South Africa north of the 
Orange River, or Peru, or Morocco, or one of two or three 
other divisions of the world in which a German can drive the 
plough. That would have been the kind of large design we 
should have expected from the Prince if he had sought lands 
for emigration ; while if he was seeking Indias, much of the 
world was still available to a ruler directing a great army, and 





able to reconcile himself to conquest. Neither Brazil nor 
Japan could resist Germany; he could have secured Indo- 
by concessions to France; and neither Great 
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Britain nor Holland would have stood out for ever if 
he had said, “ We Germans will civilise all Borneo,” 
an Asiatic empire of itself. Instead of thus seeking some 
grand dependency, he has been snapping up bits of settlements 
here and there with no result whatever, except soreness among 
great, or potentially great, communities. What is the value 
to Germany of the Cameroons, or Samoa, or that much dis- 
cussed little pesthouse, Angra Pequena? German New Guinea 
may be worth something, or the new German territory extorted 
from Zanzibar ; but it will take years to make these depend- 
encies profitable as factories, and in the event of war with a 
Maritime Power, they will be most costly and troublesome to 
defend. All of them put together are not worth Ceylon. In 
securing them, moreover, Prince Bismarck has secured for 
Germany the ill-will of the Australians, who will at no 
distant date dominate the Pacific, and the distrust of 
the English, who were disposed to regard the new 
Great Power with the warmest sympathy. He has placed 
new burdens upon his Treasury which will increase as time 
goes on, and has broken with the old and_ successful 
policy of the Hohenzollerns never to scatter force. If in 
return he has secured the confidence of his people, he has, no 
doubt, an equivalent, and they may be pleased with his 
activity, but it is odd that, if this is the case, representatives 
chosen by universal suffrage refuse so many Colonial votes, and 
cut down so sharply the subventions to lines of Colonial 
steamers. Prince Bismarck himself complains that the Liberals 
thwart his Colonial efforts, and by Liberals, in this instance, he 
means the German people. All this looks to us like small 
policy; and if we are not so to judge it, we must believe 
that Prince Bismarck is only gratifying an aspiration which 
he believes to be general, but which he does not himself 
feel, with as little expenditure either of treasure or of 
force as ho can. That is, of course, quite possible ; 
but if this is the explanation, and the Prince is playing a 
comedy, he should be careful to be a little better informed. 
To rouse a State like Spain—which might be an invaluable 
ally in a French war—into a transport of anti-German feeling, 
in order to secure some useless islands which he is perfectly 
ready to resign, cannot be an illustration of diplomatic wisdom, 
even though the result should be nothing worse than it yet 
has been. If, however, it should be worse, and the throne of 
King Alfonso should be shaken by a people hurt in their 
national pride, the cause of Monarchy in Southern Europe 
will have received a deadly blow at the hands of a man who 
professes to detest Republicanism for itself, as well as for the 
weakness which, as he thinks, it invariably produces. Some 
other explanation may be accepted in the end; but at present 
the only one which fits the facts is that Prince Bismarck 
annexed the Carolines to please his newspapers, without par- 
ticularly wanting the islands; and when he found that 
Spaniards were angry, gave them up again. We do not see 
how the Constitutional statesmen whom he derides could have 
done worse than that. 


M. FERRY’S IDEAS. 


FERRY’S position is one which perhaps no politician 
e before him has held. He is without a party, and he 
has immediately behind him the memory of a signal defeat. 
His chief opponent is also the opponent of the existing Govern- 
' ment; but, though M. Ferry is doing his best to defeat him, 
it is not for the benefit of the Government that he is working. 
Yet there is little apparent coolness between himself and the 
Ministers who have stepped into his shoes. Unattached 
politicians are usually ready to fight all comers. They are 
candid critics, even of their friends, and the line between 
candid criticism and active enmity is easily passed. But M. 
Ferry is apparently content to direct all his strength to the 
formation of 2 Governmental majority, leaving it to events to 
determine by what men and for what purposes this majority 
shall be used. He does not appeal to the electors to put him 
back in office, still less does he ask them to keep M. Brisson 
where he is. This he seems to regard as a detail which can be 
settled when the time comes. The main thing is to convince 
the electors first that they ought to be governed by some- 
body, and next that this somebody should not be M. Clémenceau. 
These two things secured, M. Ferry modestly declines to say 
anything further. If the choice of the new Chamber should 
put him once more at the head of affairs, he will not refuse 
the burden. If it should fall upon M. Brisson, M. Ferry will 
submit himself with the best grace possible. 
All this, we may be sure, does not prevent M. Ferry from 





i 
cherishing very definite plans of returning to power Thi 
meek disinterestedness covers a great deal of resolute, if shifty, 
ambition. M. Ferry knew how to bide his time before ?) 
became Minister, and he will equally know how to bide his 
time as regards becoming Minister again. With a sin ” 
exception he is the one man among the Opportunists we is 
credited with any considerable share of Ministerial capacit 
—the one man whom they can venture to run against M 
Clémenceau. No doubt this single exception is a remarkable 
one. Ever since Gambetta’s death, M. Brisson has been sup- 
posed to be the man to whom the Republican Party would turn 
when every other politician had been used up. Hither ag 
President or as Minister he was to save the Republic in the 
last resort. Instead of justifying this expectation, M. Brisson 
has consented to take office as a mere stop-gap. The reserva 
force in French statecraft has been used to form a Ministry of 
Affairs,—a Ministry whose sole function is to carry on busi- 
ness until a new Parliament has been elected. M. Brisson has 
consented to do what any Under-Secretary could have done 
just as well; and as yet he has been content to do iting 
fashion which would have been commonplace, even in an 
Under-Secretary. He has given no indication of a policy, no 
hint of an appeal to the country. If he were a returning. 
officer, and nothing more, he could not seem more indifferent 
to the way the elections will go. M. Ferry is starring it about 
the country, making speeches at every town; but M. Brisson 
remains masked by silence. Is it that the public estimate 
of him is altogether mistaken, that a few short months of 
place without power have satisfied his ambition, that he is, 
after all, no better than the crowd of Ministers whose very 
names are forgotten within twenty-four hours of their leaving 
office? If he remains silent till the elections are over, what 
else can be thought of him? Men may prefer M. Brisson to 
M. Ferry; but if M. Brisson will not lead them and M, 
Ferry will, they must take the Minister in the hand in 


preference to the Minister who obstinately stays in the’ 


bush. It is difficult to believe this of M. Brisson, and there 
is still time for him to disprove it. But as yet there is no 
evidence that he means to disprove it; and, meanwhile, what- 
ever harvest can be derived from posing as the solitary deliverer 
from Reactionaries on one side, and Radicals on the other, he 
quietly allows M. Ferry to reap for himself. 

So long as M. Brisson maintains this attitude, the duel 
between M. Ferry and M. Clémenceau is the only incident that 
gives interest to the preparations for the elections, and just now 
M. Clémenceau’s illness leaves the whole field to M. Ferry. 
His speech at Bordeaux on Sunday was mainly addressed to a 
class which we are inclined to think is rather imaginary than 
real, The dream of a united Left which had such attractions 
for Gambetta, has none for M. Ferry. There is no place in 
the Republican majority, as he conceives it, for the Extreme 
Radicals. There is not an attempt throughout the speech to 
find a formula which shall embrace himself and M. Clémenceau. 
But, in his judgment, there are Radicals and Radicals,— 
Radicals with whom it is impossible for an Opportunist to 
act, and Radicals with whom an Opportunist can very well act. 
The dividing line between the two is fixed, not by any differ- 
ence of principles, but by the degree in which those who hold 
Radical principles are willing to postpone their realisation. M. 
Ferry does not demand that a recruit shall be a partisan of 
the present connection between the Church and the State, or 
that he shall be hostile to any further revision of the Consti- 
tution. To insist on agreement upon those points, would be to 
expect too much from the Republican Party, All he asks of his 
followers is that they shall be willing to put off a decision 
upon these points for the next four years. They may hold 
all M. Clémenceau’s views, and yet be good Opportunists, pro- 
vided that they are willing to postpone the realisation of them 
till 1889. If this notion of postponement could be fairly 
carried out, there would be a good deal to be said for it. 
Agreement as to what to do next is agreement enough for 
practical men. Moderate Republicans, who are convinced that 
an Established Church is a necessity for Frenchmen, and that 
the Senate is a real bulwark against Radicalism, might very 
well pull together with Radicals who were content to accept 
these two ideas, as having undisturbed possession of the field 
for four years tocome. But it is quite certain that if M. 
Ferry is replaced in power as a result of the elections, and 
forms a Cabinet on this basis, these ideas will not be allowed 
undisturbed possession of the field even for four years. There 
will be a constant nibbling at these two principles going on 
the whole time. The Budget of Public Worship will have 
something knocked off it every year. The Clergy will be 
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subjected to some fresh annoyance as often as opportunity 
offers. The Senate will be threatened whenever it dis- 
agrees with the Chamber. The Governmental Radical 
will abide by the letter of his bond. He will not 
yote for a revision of the Constitution or for a repeal of the 
Concordat ; but he will pave the way for a revision of the Con- 
stitution by constant complaints directed against the elements 
in it which he dislikes, and do all in his power to make the 
Concordat unworkable. This has been the uniform policy of 
the Opportunists ever since 1877; and though M. Ferry may 
himself have come to distrust it, and may really intend, so far 
ashe has the power, to discourage similar action in the future, it 
remains to be seen whether he will have the strength necessary 
to restrain his Radical allies, or will succeed in convincing his 
Moderate allies that he has it. 

Nor is there any certainty that he will get the Radical allies 
he is angling for. If the Radical dislike to the Concordat and 
to the Senate were founded on some practical grievance, it 
might be appeased by its removal, and then the larger question 
whether the institution associated with the grievance shall be 
suffered to remain might be put off to some more con- 
venient season. When, however, the ground of the dis- 
like is not practical, but theoretical, there is no room for any 
such mitigation. The function of the convinced Radical is to 
realise the ideal Republic, and the realisation of the ideal 
Republic is impossible so long as two Chambers are recognised 
by the Constitution and the Government pays the Clergy in 
obedience to a Concordat with the Pope. The probabilities 
seem to point, therefore, to the formation in the new Chamber 
of areduced Governmental majority, whether under M. Ferry 
or under M. Brisson, and to a proportionate reinforcement of 
M. Clémenceau’s minority. To what extent this Governmental 
majority will have the support of Republicans of the type of 
M. Ribot will depend upon the sincerity of the next Cabinet in 
putting aside revolutionary proposals, whether they bear on 
religion or on the Constitution. But in so far as the Govern- 
mental majority is strengthened by this support, it will be 
weakened by the defection of such Radicals as it has been able 
to attract to it. If riding two horses at once were now a 
possible feat in France, M. Ferry would do it as well as any 
man. But we greatly doubt whether, in the present state of 
French feeling, it is a possible feat. 


POLITICAL INTIMIDATION. 

OW that the question of the morality of political lying 
has brought prominently before the mind of the voter 
the possibility of his being subjected to pressure from those in 
authority over him, it will not be amiss to consider how far 
the exercise of pressure is in itself wrongful. There can, of 
course, be no doubt of the exercise of pressure being wrong 
in a moral point of view, and even more wrong than the 
lying which in some quarters is upheld as a legitimate 
means of defence against it. But it is, unfortunately, 
more doubtful in what cases the exercise of pressure becomes 
a legal wrong, so as to bring the person who uses it, or the 
candidate in whose interest it is used, within the prohibitions, 

and liable to the penalities, imposed by positive law. 

In what cases does the exercise of pressure on a voter con- 
stitute the offence of undue influence, as defined in the Corrupt 
Practices Act, 18832 It must be understood that the offence 
of undue influence is not the creation of the Act of 1883, the 
second section of that Act being with verbal alterations 
a re-enactment of the Corrupt Practices Act of 1854; 
but further penalties are imposed on it by that Act. The 
words of the definition are as wide as possible, being directed 
at both physical and moral intimidation ; but, leaving out the 
reference to physical violence, the Act says :—“ Every person 
shall be guilty of undue influence who shall directly or in- 
directly, by himself or any other person on his behalf, inflict, 
or threaten to inflict, any temporal or spiritual injury, damage, 
harm, or loss, upon or against any person (1) in order 
to induce or compel such person (a) to vote, (b) to 
tefrain from voting ; (2) on account of such person having 
(a) voted, or (0) refrained from voting, at any election. 
The penalties are threefold :—(1), Criminal punishment ; 
(2), loss of civil rights ; (3), the effect on the election at issue. 
The full criminal penalty can only be inflicted on conviction 
by indictment at- the Assizes, It is then severe, being 
imprisonment with hard labour for a year or less(but the hard 
labour may be remitted), or a fine of not exceeding £200. The 
latter penalty would, of course, be merely nominal for a rich 
offender. But the Election Court itself may try an offender 





by summary process, and he is then liable to six months’ 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, or a fine not 
exceeding £200. The loss of civil rights follows on a 
mere report of an Election Judge, as well as on conviction 
on formal trial. It involves seven years’ incapacity to sit in the 
House, to vote at an election, whether Parliamentary or one of 
Local Government, and to hold a public or judicial office, e.g., 
Alderman, or Justice of the Peace, or member of a School Board, 
&c. If the undue influence has not been used by the candidate 
or an agent, the election is not void, and there is no personal 
penalty on the candidate. But.if the candidate or an agent 
has committed the offence, the election is void; and if the 
candidate is personally guilty, he is for ever incapable of hold- 
ing the contested seat ; while if any agent commits the offence, 
the candidate is incapable of holding the seat for seven years. 
As an instance of what is agency in such a case, it has been 
held that for a candidate to “solicit the vote and interest” of 
an employer, who used undue influence on his men, is enough 
to constitute the employer the agent of the candidate. 

The Legislature has, therefore, spread the net very wide, 
and marked its emphatic displeasure against the fish who 
are caught in it. But it is not quite certain whether Lord 
Bramwell has not managed to cut an uncommonly big hole 
in the Act, or at least to stretch the meshes so wide that 
it requires a very stupid fish to be caught. There are certain 
obvious cases of intimidation, or cases which certainly were 
obvious before the decision referred to. A priest who threatens 
to refuse the sacraments to an elector unless he votes or does not 
vote in a particular way threatens a spiritual injury, and is 
guilty of undue influence. We presume that if Mr. Coker 
Adams were to excommunicate one of his parishioners for 
voting for a candidate who advocated Disestablishment, he 
would be using undue influence. In the converse case, 
it has been held that a threat to give up a sitting in a 
chapel if the minister voted in a certain way is intimidation. 
But the three most common cases would be the undue influ- 
ence exerted over tenants by landlords, over labourers and work- 
men by employers, and over sellers by buyers. The latter case 
would seem to be the most doubtful. It is not, indeed, doubtful 
whether for Tory customers to “ boycott” a grocer because he 
votes for a Liberal is an exercise of undue influence, for Lord 
Blackburn has said,—‘* Whether the ill-treatment be violence or 
damage done by the removal of custom, or business, or employ- 
ment, is immaterial ; if it is done with a view to affect a voter or 
interfere with the free exercise of the franchise,” it is illegal. But 
then the difficulty is to prove that the boycotting was done 
with a view to affect a voter. Not even the hottest-headed 
Tory squire would be quite so foolish as to say to a grocer that 
he would leave him unless he disseminated the addresses of 
the Tory candidate with his butter, or even that he would not 
buy any more tea of him because he had voted for a teeto- 
taller; and short of that, it is not easy to prove the offence. 
Nor is it likely that many employers would be quite so honestly 
dishonest as the gentleman at Westbury in 1869, who first 
extracted from his men, or some of them, a promise not to 
vote at all, so that they might not vote for one of the 
candidates who was his rival in trade ; and who then, having 
joined the committee of the other candidate, canvassed the 
same men to vote for him, and hearing that some of the 
men declined to vote for him, having promised to vote 
for the other candidate, declared,—‘I have determined 
that no man shall remain in my employment who votes for 
my rival.” Several of the men left rather than not vote as 
they wished. It was not proved that they were actually dis- 
charged on account of their political opinions; the master, 
indeed, pretended that they were discharged for dishonesty in 
wanting to vote after having promised not to vote. But it was 
held to be a clear case of intimidation, and the election was 
avoided. But all the Judges are not so clear in their minds, 
especially, it would seem, when the case is not one of employer 
and employed, but of landlord and tenant. There was a gross 
case in Hampshire. A man had twelve years before the 
election been put into a cottage at a rent of 1s, 6d. a month, 
on condition that if ever there was an election, and a par- 
ticular candidate wanted his vote, he should have it. A few 
days before the poll the candidate, with the landlord, called 
at the cottage and asked the man’s wife for his vote. She 
hesitated, whereon the landlord observed,—-“I think it was 
named to your husband when he took the house.” She then 
said,—‘* I have no doubt but what he will.” The Judge said 
that if it had been a recent letting, he should have called it 
undue influence. But the letting was twelve years before, 
and “it is evident (and I cannot shut this out from my mind) 
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that it was an advantage to the voter to have the house; 
he said he had been waiting three years for it,” and there- 
fore there was undue influence, as the man risked the loss 
of this house which was so valuable to him, if he did not vote 
as he was told? Not at all. “I cannot think,” said Mr. 
Justice Mellor, “that there was any semblance of a threat.” 
The very circumstances that showed conclusively that there was 
undue influence were made to prove that there was not. If 
such influence as this is to be regarded in the future as a 
specimen of the “legitimate influence of property,” then a 
deliberate falsehood will come to be regarded as the legitimate 
defence of poverty. 


There was a worse case, however, not in itself, but 
because of the dangerous doctrine laid down in it by 
Lord Bramwell. Mr. Richardson-Gardner was shown, on the 
trial of an election petition in 1874, to have evicted a number 
of his tenants in Windsor for not having voted for him in the 
previous election six years before. Baron Bramwell, as he 
then was, laid down that whatever might have been the effect 
of this proceeding before the Ballot Act, the effect of that Act 
“is that a man can vote with safety, according to his con- 
science, and the threat can have no operation upon him, unless 
you suppose he is going to be asked afterwards how he voted. 
Gor ane ee Suppose a plain case, which is not very likely, 
because it would be fatal to do it. The candidate goes to the 
tenant and says,‘ Do you remember those voting against me 
were turned out ?—‘I do.—‘ Unless you promise to vote 
for me you will be turned out.’ That would be a threat, 
and the continuance of the old threat. I think if any 
equivalent conduct had taken place, if he had not exacted 
a promise that he would vote for him, but had said, 
‘IT want you to promise me,’ any man would know that 
meant, ‘Out I go if I don’t vote for you; that would 
be a continuance of the old threat, because, although 
he might have gone and broken his word, yet a man 
having promised might have felt himself bound to vote, and 
then would have been voting under a threat.” Lord Bramwell, 
indeed, admitted that his law was not certain, and that other 
Judges might take a different view; but the judgment as it 
stands certainly tends to cut away the crime of undue influence 
altogether. Pushed to its logical conclusion, his judgment 
would mean that under the Ballot Act undue influence is 
impossible, because a man can always, under it, vote according 
to his conscience, even if he have promised the other way. Or, 
if that would not be voting according to his conscience, yet 
the crime of undue influence is made to depend on the use of, 
or the abstention from, a certain formula. A landlord who 
had evicted tenants for voting wrongly at one election, and in 
any way canvasses at the next election, is certainly holding out 
a threat, none the less eflicacious in that he uses the influence 
not of loud words, but the more silent persuasion of accom- 
plished facts. So, too, the landlord who puts a man in a cottage 
on condition of voting for a particular candidate or colour, uses 
the grossest form of undue influence when he asks the man to 
vote in a. particular way, whether he demands a promise or not. 
The Ballot Act has, in fact, nothing to do with the matter, 
if threats are used or even hinted. If the silent influence of 
penalties inflicted on others is relied upon, the offence is just as 
great now as before. The only refuge of the victim is in a 
lie, and no one ought to be driven to the alternative of a lie 
or ruin. What is more, the offence is equally complete if, 
instead of the victim being driven to lie, he is driven to say 
that he will not vote at all. For the undue influence is 
equally shown when a man is induced by threat or the fear of 
injury to abstain from voting. Undue influence is, indeed, if 
anything, more dangerous under the Ballot than before; for 
it induces people to press even more than before for a promise 
in the hope that the honour which prevails among thieves will 
induce the person who has once promised to vote against his 
conscience by voting according to his promise, or, at least, 
—which is equally against his conscience,—not to vote at all. 
The best protection to the voter would be found in a 
Vigilance Committee, which should sit to receive complaints of 
undue influence, and prosecute whenever there was a primd 
facie case made out. <A few cases fought out would soon 
settle whether the present law requires amendment or not. 
Meanwhile, the dread of a prosecution, instituted without the 
expensive and lengthy preliminary of an Election Petition, 
would be a sufficient terror to evil-disposed persons. 


*,* In an article last week on ‘The Metropolitan Vote and London 
Reform,” the amount of the coal-duties collected by the City 
Corporation was misprinted as “ 1s, 3d.” instead of “18d.” per ton. 





a rr 
DEAN CHURCH ON THE PSALMS. 
‘N that remarkable series of sermons which the Dean of St 

Paul’s has preached in his own Cathedral during the 
month of August, the most remarkable perhaps was the one on 
“The Psalms and the Prophets.” “Surely,” he said, in intro. 
ducing the subject of the sermon, “there is nothing more won. 
derful in the religious history of our race, than the interval 
between the Book of Judges and the Book of Psalms, In 
Judges we have the picture of a society lost in rebellion and 
apostasy, of a coarse and stiff-necked people whom the law hag 
not curbed even to an outward obedience, whom no deliverances 
could bring toa better mind. It closes in shame and degolg. 
tion and blood, which Saul’s troubled and disastrous kingdom 
could not repair. That is the history; and then we come to the 
Book of Psalms, not yet, of course, in its earliest portions, all 
that it was to be, but still even in its earliest portions marked 
with that special character which gained for the whole collection 
the name of the Psalms of David. In the Book of Psalms, 
the religious affections are full-grown; it was the highest 
expression of them that the world was to see. The pro. 
foundest religious thinkers have met there what they feel after, 
The highest saint cannot soar higher to the eternal throne of 
justice and love. And where were the foundations of this laid ? 
Where did they come from? Songs of triumph like those of 
Miriam and Deborah, prophecies like those of Balaam, lyrical 
retrospects like the ‘Song of Moses,’ thanksgivings like 
Hannah’s, or laments like David’s over Saul and Jonathan.” 
Perhaps the Dean overlooked in that enumeration that wonderful 
early lyric, Jacob’s dream. Nothing suggests to us so power. 
fully the germ of the attitude of mind which the Psalms 
developed, as the account of the dream in which a ladder is seen 
uniting Heaven and earth, and from which Jacob awakes to say, 
—‘“ Surely the Lord was in this place and I knew it not. How 
dreadful is this place. This is none other but the house of 
God: this is the gate of heaven.” Certainly the religious 
affections are not “full-grown” there. But the attitude of 
mind is there in that first tremulous sense of the reality 
of the inward communion with God, of which the “full- 
grown” affections of the Book of Psalms are the natural 
maturity. For, as the Dean says most truly, “in the Psalms 
the soul turns inward on itself, and their great feature is that 
they are the expression of a large spiritual experience. They 
come straight from “ the heart within the heart,” and the secret 
depths of the spirit.” ‘“ Where,” he asks, “ in those rough 
cruel days, did they come from, those piercing, lightning-like 
gleams of strange, spiritual truth, those magnificent outlooks 
over the kingdom of God, those raptures at His presence and His 
glory, those wonderful disclosures of self-knowledge, those pure 
outpourings of the love of God?” Well, we should say they 
came partly from the recoil which those “ rough and cruel days” 
produced, but from a recoil which had only become feasible 
after the soul had learnt that there was an escape from the 
outer world possible, that there was truly “a refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble,” in which the soul of 
man could take sanctuary, “though the earth do change, though 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea.” 
The most passionate utterance of the religious life has 
always, and not unnaturally, resulted from the cruelty and 
violence of a sensual world. Indeed, the problem which the 
Dean puts so powerfully before us,—the problem how it was 
possible in such an age as that of the Kings of Israel to 
anticipate the most spiritual feelings of the most spiritual ages 
of the world,—of those ages which saw even the life of the 
Redeemer, and of those which rehearsed with the fondest minute- 
ness every trace of that life left to them,—finds, perhaps, the best 
solution we can give itin the fact that in that early age the spirit 
of man was not, in its most religious moments, distracted from 
God either by the intellectual yearnings or by the human sym- 
pathies which crowded ont its religious life afterwards, and which 
so often crowd it out now. It is remarkable enough that the passion 
of tenderness to man, which the Dean observes as appearing almost 
for the first time in the later Isaiah,—if the assumption that 
there were two prophets thus designated may be granted,—is 
hardly visible at all in the Book of Psalms. The deep and 
passionate sense of the love of God for man,—of his 
wonderful and almost inexplicable love for such a creature 
as man,—is in the Book of Psalms from beginning to end. 
But there is very little indeed of the feeling that man ought 
to love, even if only for God’s sake, a creature whom God 
loves so tenderly. The burden of the Psalms is the wonderful 
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goodness of God; the burden of the later Isaiah is more and | 
more the reflection of that goodness in the love of man; and the 
reason, we take it, why, after the time of Christ, the religious 
thinkers of genius, like St. Augustine and the author of the 
«[mitatio Christi,” wrote in a style that recommends itself even 
to the Positivists of to-day,—thinkers who eliminate the central 
jdea, the person of God, from their meditations,—is that, in 
these religious writers the love of God becomes so inextricably 
jdentified with the love of man, that it is easy even for those 
who place an idealised humanity in the vacant Heavens, to sub- 
stitute for the purely religious vein of thought, the closely allied 
philanthropic vein on which alone they care to dwell. 

Now, it seems to us that a great deal of the wonderful beauty 
of the Book of Psalms consists in the fact that this time had 
not yet come. The religious heart was in those days alone with 
God, in a sense in which it has never been alone since. The 
lesson which St. John enforces, and which it was most easy for 
those to enforce in whom a single human love had concentrated 
at once all that they counted most real in their whole life, haman 
or divine,—“ He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen ?”—was a lesson 
quite foreign to the minds of the greater number of the 
Psalmists. The authors of these wonderful poems certainly found 
it much easier to love God than to love man, and their only 
theme of perpetual wonder was how it had been possible for 
God himself to love man. ‘ What is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him, and the son of man that thou visitest him ?”’ was the 
frequent burden of their grateful wonder. The heart which 
could say,—“ Whom have I in heaven but thee, and there is none 
upon earth that I desire in comparison of thee; my flesh and 
my heart faileth, but God is the strength of my heart and 
my portion for ever,” was certainly not distracted from God by 
the crowding confusions and bitter cries of human misery. 


No one could read the Dean of St. Paul’s wonderful sermon 
onthe Psalms and the Prophets, without being at first staggered 
by the thought,—Is there in the modern world, in spite of the 
Christian teaching of near two thousand years, anything to 
compare in depth, and freshness, and reality of religious feel- 
ing with the religious feeling of the Psalms? Well, we are dis- 
posed to think that there is not. But we do not think that it is 
so staggering a thought as it at first appears, and just for this 
reason, that in the education of the human race there have been 
so many strands of new purpose introduced since the age of the 
Psalmists, that it is hardly possible to conceive that the pure 
leaven of religious feeling, as it presents itself where there is no dis- 
tracting conflict between it and a multitude of other obligations 
and ties, should have leavened as yet the whole lump of humanity 
such as in this century we find it. The mere intellectual pro- 
blems with which the world has been occupied since the religious 
education of the heart was presented in its completest form, 
have been distracting enough, for it is difficult to exaggerate 
the magnitude of the claims they have made on the attention 
of men, and the magnitude of the interests they have 
added to the secular life of men. The development of 
science and philosophy alone in the last two hundred years 
will undoubtedly account for a great diversion of energy from 
the religious life to the life of the intellect; and no one can 
deny that the development of science and philosophy is a part of 
the divine purpose for man, not less truly, though in a much more 
subordinate sense, than the development of his religious life. 
Again, the development of science is as nothing compared with 
the development of the passion of pity for man as man, 
which is a very different thing indeed from the pity for 
man as a creature of God; and in our own day we see 
that this last growth has been the cause of a much more 
temporary but a much more serious diversion of energy from the 
religious life, than even the rapid growth of intellectual and 
physical science. We say that the development of the passion 
of pity for man as man, has caused a much more temporary, 
though a much more serious, diversion of energy from the 
field of the invisible to the field of the visible universe, than the 
abnormal growth of man’s intellectual life, for while the latter 
at present shows no signs of leading us directly back to God, 
the former,—the immense growth of the passion of pity for 
man as man,—does, we think, show very definite signs that it 
will break down all the natural barriers and constitutional 
limits under the restraints of which alone the nature of 
man can thrive, unless it brings us back,—as it will bring 
us back,—to the much deeper and truer and wiser pity which 
is felt for man as the object of God’s love. The great series 


of electric storms through which Europe has been passing ever 
since the occurrence of that wonderful outbreak of feeling for 
“liberty, fraternity, and equality,” which we cail the French 
Revolution, have to our minds proved how easy it is for 
the passion of pity to overreach itself, and to end in something 
like the fierce cruelty of the present Nihilist movement. Itis the 
same with milder outbreaks of the same feeling when they ignore 
the sobering influence of religion. They all appear to end in ex- 
citements which overstrain the heart of man, and result in con- 
sequences the very opposite of those intended when the great 
wave of feeling was first set in motion. But who can wonder that 
with so much new experience of all kinds,—intellectual, moral, 
sympathetic,—to be assimilated, the religious life of man should 
not now be as fresh and vivid as it was at the time when almost 
the sole object of the divine training, was the implanting of 
that religious life? Meanwhile, the Book of Psalms remains to 
show us the centre from which our spiritual life was first 
developed, and the centre to which it must return, after it has 
conquered all these distracting influences of intellect and 
emotion, and reduced them to acknowledge its humbling and 
sobering and spiritualising sway. 


THE CHESHIRE ACCIDENT. 

HERE is something about the misfortune which occurred 

on Saturday last to a clergyman of Cheshire which 
appeals strongly to the imagination. We hardly remember an 
occurrence within the last thirty years which was so purely an 
accident, in the strictest sense of the word,—so completely 
beyond human prevision, or prevention, or control; so entirely a 
proof of the presence of an incalculable element in human 
destiny. As a rule, what is called an accident is either a painful 
consequence from some neglect or some failure of precaution, as 
in most wrecks or railway collisions; or is due to some failure of 
human powers, as in death arising from a stumble; or is the 
result of the action of what seem to be blind natural forces, as 
when a man is struck by lightning, swallowed by earthquake, 
or crushed by an avalanche of snow. The number of cases not 
to be ascribed to these causes, or others like them, is exceed- 
ingly few; and this one stands, we should imagine, almost in a 
class of its own. The Rev. W. C. Vaughan, vicar of Tallarn 
Green,, near Malpas, in Cheshire, had on Saturday driven 
out with his wife in a pony-carriage to pay a professional 
visit to a sick parishioner. He went into the house in dis- 
charge of his functions, leaving his wife to take care of the 
pony, when a cart loaded with corn came up the road. The 
pony for some reason was frightened, and Mrs. Vaughan, fearing 
that the animal would become uncontrollable by her, called to 
her husband for help. Mr. Vaughan ran out, when a labourer 
who had been, as usual, riding on the top of the corn in readi- 
ness to unload the sheaves, which can only be done from that 
position, it is believed craned forward to look at the pony. At 
all events he overbalanced himself, fell forward, and with his 
weight drove the pitchfork he had in his hand into the lungs of 
the unhappy clergyman, who died within twenty minutes, leaving 
his wife nearly insane, and quite prostrate with the horror and 
the shock. That, surely, was an incalculable event, if ever 
there was one in the world. The clergyman was doing not only 
his duty, but his ordinary duty, a duty usually as little attended 
with personal danger as reading the Bible in his own study. 
The carter was driving upon the high-road in the most regular 
way, upon his legitimate business, and apparently did nothing 
of any kind to cause the accident. The man on the corn was 
at work, as he probably had been during a thousand other 
drives, and did nothing likely to cause mischief except, pro- 
bably, obey an instinctive impulse to see more clearly what was 
happening. Mrs. Vaughan’s cry of alarm, and Mr. Vaughan’s 
running out, were the most natural things in the world ; 
yet all these justifiable, or praiseworthy, or customary in- 
cidents, so to speak, collided with each other, without the inter- 
vention of human will of any kind, in such a way as to 
produce an unusually sudden and ghastly tragedy. Nothing, 
it may be said, had happened, no fault had been com- 
mitted, Nature had not intervened with one of her cus- 
tomary violences; yet Mrs. Vaughan went home a widow, 
and a widow who had seen her husband causelessly put to 
a violent and most painful death before her eyes. A man, 
presumably good, certainly engaged in good work, was, by no 
fault either of his own or other people’s, by no failure either of 
| intelligence or of the sense of duty, put, without warning, to a 
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death such as no executioner would inflict, in the presence of a 
witness whom all men would, if they could, have forcibly with- 
held from seeing such a spectacle. 

That the pathos of such a scene should strike the reader is 
easily intelligible, for we all feel for horrible pain and sudden 
death, and grief such as the widow must experience; but we 
wish we could discern as clearly the true cause of the emotion of 
horror or fear with which most people read the story. What 
was it that moved them in that direction so strongly, when 
they read of violent deaths every day ? Was it a revival of the 
notion which always lingers far down among man’s most secret 
fears, which is the origin of half the superstitions, and which is 
probably a survival from an earlier stage of human intelligence, 
that man after all, for all his knowledge and all his belief in 
his own growth in capacity, is at the last the sport and victim 
of a blind, cruel, and irresistible destiny, which strikes down him, 
and his hopes, and his precautions with a scorn which, were 
Necessity conscious, and not a mere resultant of conditions, 
we could only call sardonic? There was laughter at the thought- 
fulness of man in the fall of that pitchfork. Goethe believed, 
at least for a time, after the destruction of Lisbon by earthquake, 
that necessity ruled; and we suspect that many of poor Mr. 
Vaughan’s friends as they heard the facts, and perhaps re- 
membered the household ruin those facts may have involved, 
must have been conscious of the same unbidden thought 
—it is a horrible thing, but most of the unbidden, self- 
generated thoughts, the thoughts an instinct suppresses, are 
bad thoughts—flashing across their minds. Could there be 
a Providence which, its own laws being undefied as well as 
unbroken, did not stop that calamity? ‘That idea is always a 
source of pain, men having always, whether they like it or not, 
and consciously or not, an inability to divest themselves wholly 
of reliance on a higher Power ; but that certainly seems to prevail 
with some Englishmen. All sub-editors, everywhere, instantly, 
and as if instinctively, headed the occurrence “a fatality,” as 
if they wanted to say that that horrid Fate—which inthe North 
is always held to be hostile, nobody in Europe ever calling an 
unexpected pleasure a fatality—was at work again. They felt, 
we believe, for the moment, without thinking, not as if the 
laws were suspended, but as if they did not exist,—as if any- 
thing were possible, provided only it were cruel enough, and 
perverse enough, and separate enough from routine. An event 
of the kind, with some men, as we know from Goetlie’s con- 
fession, precipitates all latent doubts into a concrete mass, 
mentally recognisable for a moment as clear denial; and the 
number of such men may be larger than we suppose,—or rather, 
the diffusion of their mental tendency in a much milder degree 
may be wider than we fancy. One never gets, except suddenly 
or in a moment of strong emotion, at the secret beliefs of men. 
Or is the sudden fear caused by another thought than this, 
widely different at least in result, the thought that Providence 
itself may occasionally be inimical as anenemy is? Itis difficult 
to read of Mr. Vaughan’s death without a fancy that it was 
planned by a conscious Will which made of the most harmless 
and commonplace incidents, merely by causing their juxtaposition 
in time, slaughtering forces. There is no harm in such a 
thought, certainly no blasphemy, for God kills us all; death is 
not a misfortune, but a change with unknown consequences ; and 
in the sentence of a Judge there is no wrong; but while men 
value life and pray against “ sudden” death—that is, violent 
death, such asthe men who compiled Litanies feared every hour 
of the day—there will be fear in it. One does not like quite to 
think that not only man and the laws of nature may be hard 
enough to put us to death, but God, too, may actually make 
events coincide, till we die violently by a sort of miracle. 
The dislike can be got over by reflection; for, after all, 
we have not found out the great purpose yet, and till 
we have, must regard every accident as tending to good 
results; but it must spring up for a moment, even in sub- 
missive minds. We wonder which of the two ideas was the 
more prevalent,—wonder, that is, which is the wider spread, 
the central idea of all religions, or that underlying suspicion 
about destiny which, so far as it prevails, is the death-warrant 
not only of all religions, but of the religious spirit itself. In 
England we should think the first was more frequent ; for though 
every observant man is startled now and then to find how the 
grim old thought revives in men under excitement, still the 
North is naturally predisposed against it, and feels as if it must 
have in struggle or prayer some resource to defeat destiny; but we 
are not quite sure. England is scarcely religious yet; and we 





never met a human being of any race, not being essentially 
religious, who had not somewhere in his mind a useless byt 
incurable fear of the possibility that Fate ruled. And that jg 
always accompanied by a certainty, curiously inconsistent with 
some negative theories, that if Fate rules, it will rule badly ang 
make a horrid muddle of the whole business. The true fatalist 
—unless his Fate, as in Gordon’s case, is only a bad name for a 
conscious deity—never wholly conquers fear, never loses a sense 
that the pitchfork may be coming up the road with the harvest 
to drop casually and en passant through his life. Why should 
it not? If Fate rules, a man may be born blind into an 
unending life. 





THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
ISITORS to Birmingham last week cannot fail to have 
been struck, apart from the musical proceedings, by the 
remarkable facilities which the local authorities afforded to 
festival-goers. Indeed, the spectacle of a populace kept back 
by a strong force of police, and roped off to allow their betters 
to pass unmolested to the Town Hall or the Mayor's hospitable 
luncheons, was calculated to touch the heart of the hardest 
Tory, and failed not, to the writer’s knowledge, to produce that 
effect in at least one instance. In no other city that we know 
of do we believe that the crowd would have submitted with such 
orderly resignation as in this, the reputed home of Radicalism, 
And yet such is the ingratitude of the Tory nature that we 
actually heard this discipline disparaged as being the result of 
Caucusian despotism, and affording proof of the fact that every 
Radical is at heart a flunkey. 

While opinions differed as to the merits of the reconstituted 
orchestra, with its diminished string contingent, there could be 
but one feeling, and that of unqualified admiration, for the 
superb singing of the chorus throughout the week. Such a ren- 
dering as was given by them of the final movement of the 
“Choral Symphony,” in the face of the enormous difficulties 
of the work, enhanced as they are by the present pitch, was 
nothing short of marvellous; and while all divisions of the 
choir distinguished themselves, the soprani fairly carried off 
the palm by their brilliancy, endurance, and precision. We 
have little hesitation in saying that a finer all-round perform. 
ance of the most prodigious manifestation of Beethoven’s genius 
was never heard in England than that conducted by Herr 
Richter on Friday morning, August 28th, 1885,—a day that 
should be marked with a red letter by all who were fortunate 
enough to attend the concert in question. The mention of the con- 
ductor’s name naturally suggests a few remarks upon his services. 
The appointment of Herr Richter, who is known throughout the 
Continent as the greatest conductor of Wagner’s music, while 
certainly unsurpassed, even if equalled, in his renderings of the 
compositions of the classical masters, excited a not unnatural 
anxiety in the hearts of those to whom Handelian oratorio 
represents the highest outcome of music, and provoked the 
adverse comments of those jealous patriots who, if they had 
their way, would inaugurate a system of musical protection. 
The result has been a most triumphant vindication of the large- 
minded policy of the Birmingham Festival Committee. By his 
amazing energy, his kindliness, his public spirit in throwing 
himself heart and soul into the direction of works with which he 
was known not to be entirely in sympathy, Herr Richter has con- 
quered much of this antagonism, and added to his great reputation, 
Asaninstance of his extraordinary ability, it will suffice to say tat, 
although he had never heard a performance in public or private 
of the “ Messiah” before he came to direct the rehearsals for the 
present performance, his study of the score was so complete as 
to enable him to interpret Handel’s masterpiece in a manner as 
reverentialas it was masterly. Most of the great artists engaged 
in the performances sustained, if they did not enhance, their 
well-earned reputations. Sefior Sarasate and Madame Albani 
must certainly be placed in the latter category. The Spanish 
violinist made a great step towards dispelling the prevalent 
belief that his claim to renown rested on mere florid execu- 
tion. Besides giving an exceedingly beautiful rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, he played, also without notes, the 
arduous solo part in Mr. Mackenzie’s fine concerto, composed 
for the occasion, and displayed at the rehearsals a faculty for 
taking infinite pains and an unwearied good nature which have 
added immensely to his professional popularity. In refinement 
of expression, in beauty of tone, and in certainty of intonation, 
Sefior Sarasate is probably unequalled by any living violinist, 
the greater breadth of Joachim’s style having of late years 
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peen neutralised by his excessive seriousness and a faultiness 
of intonation, which it is no longer heresy to lay to his charge. 
Of the merit of Madame Albani’s performance throughout 
the Festival it would be difficult to speak with exaggeration. 
Every portion of the new work allotted to her had been so 
carefully thought out that in the rare cases where the vocal 
resources of the singer fell short, her intention and artistic con- 
ception disarmed criticism. One sole error in judgment to our 
mind marred the admirable achievements of this great artist, the 
introduction, namely, at a miscellaneous concert, of Handel’s 
“ Sweet Bird,” a florid song with flute obligato which brought 
down the house, although expressly designed to expose the 
deficiencies of the singer’s shake, which is neither “close” nor 
tuneful in her extreme register. And as the shakes constitute 
a chief feature of the piece, her otherwise fine rendering of it 
was not sufficient to redeem the failure. Of Mr. Santley’s share 
in the work of the week it will be enough to say that it was 
marked by that fine fervour, finish, and dramatic incisiveness 
which reconcile us to a loss of volume and sonority hardly to be 
wondered at after so long and arduous a career. Mr. Lloyd was 
himself, which is equivalent to saying that he sang with the 
refinement and consistent excellence of an artist who has much 
to give and always gives it. 


Among the new choral works produced, it is an open secret 
that Herr Richter—no incompetent judge—considered Dr. Stan- 
ford’s oratorio, “The Three Holy Children,” to be the finest, a 
verdict which was perhaps borne out by the splendid reception 
accorded to that work. And yet gratifying as this must be 
to the patriotic mind, we cannot for a moment believe that the 
broad choral and instrumental effects of the oratorio have any 
chance in the race for immortality against the freshness, 
the inspiration, and exquisite melody of Dvorak’s ‘‘ Spectre’s 
Bride.” This splendid and original work, written by commis- 
sion for the Festival, lays the latest emphasis upon Berlioz’s 
declaration that Bohemia was the most musical country in the 
world. It is, indeed, something to be proud of, that by the 
practical recognition accorded to his genius by English Festival 
Committees and publishers, Dvorak will be enabled in future to 
devote himself exclusively to composition. One of the most 
pleasing episodes of the week was the modesty with which the 
composer sought to shift the credit of creation on to the 
shoulders of his interpreters, and, with deprecatory gestures, 
signified his indebtedness to Madame Albani, whose singing of 
the number, “O, Virgin Mother,’ an air of extraordinary 
beauty, was, perhaps, the vocal event of the Festival. The 
absence of M. Gounod must be taken in some measure to ac- 
count for the comparative coldness of the reception of his 
new work, “ Mors et Vita.” Abounding as it does in graceful 
melody for soloists and chorus, this oratorio is too often 
tedious where it is meant to be impressive. Studied efforts 
after the awful, result in downright ugliness, so far as 
the orchestra is concerned; and the interest awakened by 
the first section is in no way sustained, but leads to a long 
anti-climax. Mr. Cowen’s contribution, “The Sleeping Beauty,” 
is a graceful and melodious work, but does not call for special 
mention; and the same, or rather the latter formula, applies to 
“Yuletide,” the composition of Mr. Anderton, a local musician 
of repute. Witha less feeble libretto, this writer would probably 
have done better, seeing that by far the best number of the 
work was inspired by the interpolation of a passage from 
“Hamlet.” “ Yuletide” is a string of stories related by a 
company gathered on Christmas Eve, and includes the Icelandic 
versiou of the “ Spectre’s Bride,” already mentioned. The 
analytical notes expounding the poem and its musical setting 
are of so remarkable a nature that we make no excuse for quoting 
a few specimens of what threatens to become a new branch of 
literature :—“ Trembling with horror and dismay [thus the 
librettist], From the horse the maiden fell.” —The sorry condition 
of the hapless girl is newt related, and with the self-same breath 
her inarvellous escape by a beneficient (sic) intervention at a 
supreme moient is tacked on to the phrase :—“ Fainting : but in 
her fall she caught The rope of the lychgate bell.” With theclang 
of the bell the spectre knight vanishes, and Gudrun remained 
alone, “ Saved by the bell that rang out well, saved by the holy 
bell.” On which the commentator adds :—‘* With the chronicling 
of the departure of the baffled visitant from the nether world, 
the key changes temporarily to A flat minor, and with the 
recital of Gudrun’s safety sonorous chords for the wood-wind 
accompany the vocal formulation.” The foregoing extracts 
illustrate, it is true, an advanced stage of analytical in- 





eptitude; but even the notes contributed by so practised a 
hand as Mr. Bennett err on the side of over-technicality, 
and are calculated to repel, rather than assist, the lay 
reader. On the other hand, such a commentary as that 
on the “ Choral Symphony,” specially prepared by Sir George 
Grove, is a perfect model, full of interesting details, and 
instinct with an enthusiasm that never degenerates into gush. 
A brief mention of some of the features of the miscellaneous 
selections which concluded the programme of the first three 
evening concerts must suffice to conclude this imperfect notice. 
The enthusiasm awakened by Liszt's “Hungarian Rhapsody ” 
(No. 1) must have been trying to those critics who see in his bril- 
liant orchestration only a glorification of the music of the tea- 
garden. The character of Mr. Prout’s new symphony was in con- 
trast with the author’s known preference for the advanced school 
of modern music; but was none the less welcome on that ac- 
count. Mrs. Hutchinson, as at the Worcester Festival last year, 
was conspicuous by her “ Absence’’ (Berlioz), while Madame 
Trebelli, one of the last of the great Italian opera-singers, gave 
the familiar I7 Segreto in her own incomparable style. Mr. 
Maas was hardly at his best in Siegmund’s song, but none the 
less deserves commendation for breaking new ground, if we are 
right in supposing this to have been his first Wagnerian 
venture. 





DEMOCRACY AND TRUTH. 
HE recent advice given by two clergymen to the farm- 
labourers of England, respecting their vote in the ensuing 
election—advice on which we have already commented, and to 
the political aspect of which we do not propose to return— 
must have revived an old problem to the minds of many of our 
readers. Where do the claims of truth stand, when they are 
weighed against other claims? May we not give false informa- 
tion to those who have no right to any? This question is one 
we have considered before, and we will now merely remark, as a 
contribution towards the answer, that the claims of truth and 
of every other duty should be looked at from a different point 
of view, according as the breach is a matter of retrospect or of 
prospect. There is no inconsistency in looking mainly at the 
excuse for an accomplished action, for which, while it was 
still in the future, we had nothing but disapproval. If 
anybody were to pour forth a flood of righteous indignation 
against a ploughman who failed to keep a promise he had given 
his landlord about the ensuing election, we should feel no 
sympathy with the denunciation; but when, on the other hand, 
we hear the ploughmen of England encouraged to make promises 
they intend to break, the fact we are most sure of in an entangled 
question is that to guard against any exaggerated scruple about 
an extorted promise in addressing a set of working-men is about 
as necessary as to put on the drag in going up-hill. The first 
question anybody who gives advice to a class should ask himself 
is,—How will it look from below ? How will it tell on a weak 
nature? Not to allow for this in any social maxim is like 
making arrangements for machinery and not allowing for 
friction. And what would be the effect of teaching uneducated 
people that any falsehood is comparatively innocent, is a pro- 
blem we should have thought to which the answer was at least 
as clear as that to any political question whatever. It might 
probably be expressed in the confession once made by a candid 
gamekeeper, “I suppose anybody would tell a lie to save a 
noise.” However, these considerations are too obvious to need 
any elaborate discussion. 

But it does not seem superfluous, nor is the occasion un- 
fitting, to point out the claims of that part of duty which we 
sum up in the word fruth, and especially to consider how far 
it is desirable to be on our guard against untruthfulness as 
characteristic of a class. We may, without offence, assume 
that whatever is characteristic of a nation is characteristic of a 
class, and respect for truth is certainly unknown to some of 
the most civilised races of the globe. This quality forms a link 
between the intellectual and moral halves of our nature, and 
shows its complex character in its varied aspects. No two 
desirable things are more dissimilar than the eagerness of a 
scientific man to verify some new principle, and the resolution 
of a poor man to refrain from some lucrative lie. The scientific 
man, it is evident, is considering truth as it is opposed to ignor- 
ance; the poor man is considering truth as it is opposed to 
falsehood. Now truth, as it is opposed to ignorance, is evidently 
not an idea that suggests itself to anignorant mind. Andtruth, 
as opposed to falsehood, is wholly a negative ideal. Reserve is 
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no breach of truthfulness. Properly speaking, the love of truth 
is a wrong expression. We are obliged to use it if we would 
make ourselves understood; but if any one thinks what the “love 
of truth” means, he will see that the words are absurd. ‘The 
love of truth!” The love of the fact that a man’s income stands 
at so much, when he has to state it with a view to income-tax! 
The love of the fact that a servant-girl has broken a jug, on the 
part of that servant-girl! Falsehood is an original act which may 
very well be hated, an initial movement of authorship which 
creates a very definite sense of responsibility in the mind. Truth- 
fulness is a mere repression of one’s own individuality in the face 
of a course of events which one may regard with feelings the 
very opposite of love. A virtue so purely negative has no root 
in the emotional part of the nature, and can have but a com- 
paratively slight hold on an uneducated mind. 

And while it has weak allies, it has strong foes. The desire 
to see things as they are may often become the antagonist of 
the desire to make things what they should be. Some charac- 
ters need nothing more urgently than an atmosphere of such 
anticipation as none could form who knew them. It is not 
anxious precaution which most soothes an irritable temper; the 
fearless touch of one who knows nothing of sore subjects 
has often a marvellous power to soothe a spirit that anxious 
and guarded tenderness would only ruffle. It is not burning 
indignation which best represses the first promptings of the lower 
impulses of our nature. The neighbourhood of unconscious 
purity silences many a whisper of evil which the denunciation 
of righteous severity raises to a deafening clamour. Woe to 
the nation that is divided between vice and wrath! The last 
loses its best instrument, the first its most healing medicine, 
when they stand face to face, and each considers the other alone. 
A thinker in the extreme twilight of the old world saw in the 
fable of Orpheus a warning to the spirit which, escaping from 
the shadow of sin, turns back to gaze into the darkness even for 
the sake of some precious thing that it hopes to recover. It is 
a profound truth, which Boethius here read into the legend of a 
race perhaps not deeply enough exercised in the experience of 
moral conflict to have discerned it; and so far as it is a truth, it 
must be allowed to be an enemy to what we mean by truthful- 
ness. 

If the claims of Truth be only of a negative character, and 
if it has so many foes, it is surely far move necessary to give it 
all the influence that words can give, than it is in the case of 
that other hemisphere of duty which belongs to a part of our 
nature more remote from all that language can express. The 
duty of love, in all its forms—pity, reverence, kindness, pardon 
—is not one which is much elucidated or strengthened by any 
words that human lips can utter. We must preach that with 
our lives, rather than with our lips; and as there is not much 
help in what can be said for it, so there is no very great danger 
in what can be said against it. Its advocate is often silenced by 
passion and interest, but rarely confronted by sophistry. But 
with the duty of truth it is different. This unemotional, un- 
impulsive duty, this sternly impersonal virtue, demands an 
intellectual soil to attain its full vigour; it should be the especial 
duty of the cultivated classes to strengthen its claims upon those 
whose circumstances are such as sufficiently to exhibit all the ex- 
cuses for transgressing it, A member of the wages-receiving class, 
who is as truthful as the average English gentleman, probably 
overcomes more temptations to deceit in a week than the gentle- 
man doesina year. These considerations about what one would do 
if one could save one’s life by telling a lie, which we have been 
reading in the newspaper for the last week or two, have not 
indeed been presented to the intellect of a poor man; but what- 
ever truth they contain has been distilled into his daily experi- 
ence, and drawn into his moral constitution. The necessities 
of life have impressed on him the excusableness of sometimes 
telling a lie. Whatever theory we present to his mind should 
go the other way. And we must always remember that if our 
sermons in favour of difficult duty go but a little way, our argu- 
ments against difficult duty may go a great deal further than 
we intend that they should. Truthfulness on a non-intellectual 
soil becomes honesty, and an argument which in a cultivated 
mind is discerned as merely pointing out the relative character 
of the claim of truth, tells on an uncultivated one as lowering 
the claim of honesty. It is quite as true that the lady who 
leaves her change on her dressing-table must share the responsi- 
bility of the theft with the servant who takes it, as that the 
squire who cauvasses for his party must share the responsibility 


of the lie with the tenant who deceives him, and no one, surely, | 





would think the first fact was one to put before the tempted 
party. It seems to us just as wrong in the case of the second, 


What the duty of the poor man is who has had a promise 
extorted from him to vote for the candidate he disapproves, we 
do not attempt to decide. It seems to us a mistake for one man 
ever to decide for another when he should relax a principle in 
favour of a strong inclination. We cannot see the distinction 
between truth and any other duty in this respect set forth bya 
correspondent in these columns. Nothing would justify us in com. 
mitting a murder, says Sir Edward Strachey. If that bea truth, it 
is an identical proposition. A murder has no other meaning than 
a homicide that nothing can justify. Prove that you could save 
your own life only by killing the man who rushed upon you, 
mistaking you for a burglar, and you have not committed 
a murder in killing him. It does not follow that that man 
deserved to be put to death; society may possibly be the 
loser by his life having been sacrificed to yours. When the 
man is slain, when the untruth is told, we must decide whether 
the killing was murder, the deceiving was a lie. In both cages 
it is surely a mistake to put before the person whose interest 
would be to kill or deceive, the innocence of such an action in 
possible cases. To have addressed the arguments which justi- 
fied the acquittal of Baretti for murder, to a man who wag 
likely to be thrown among a set of vicious ruffians like the 
one he stabbed, would be as wrong as to tell the labourers 
they may innocently break their promise. When a wise man 
deceives another person, if he ever does so, he is choosing what 
he supposes to be best. “ This is better than that” is the form 
in which he makes his decision. But it is a strictly individual 
decision. “This” and “ that’ are both concrete lines of action, 
clearly discernible to his mind’s eye; the moment they were: 
generalised into rules of conduct, he would feel that he was 
committed to something he might condemn. The reason why this 
is more obvious in the case of truth than in the case of sucha 
duty as not taking life is partly because the ways of civilised 
life remove the last temptation from our habitual contemplation, 
but still more because the reasons against taking life are rooted 
in our moral sympathies and apparent to everybody, and the 
reasons for telling the truth are of an intellectual nature, and 
fully apprehended only by a cultivated mind. 


Although the aspects of truth are various, its root is one, 
The truth of science is as closely connected with, as it is entirely 
separate from, the truth of honesty. The connection between 
the two seems to us strikingly illustrated in the address of one 
of the clergymen who recommended his parishioners to give a 
false promise to canvassers. He reminds them of the prayer 
of Solomon, and suggests that they should consider their 
acquisition of the vote as a similar opportunity to the invitation 
given to the Jewish monarch to ask for whatever he desired. 
The clergyman who made this suggestion did not, of course, 
suppose that there was any real analogy between an offer from 
Omnipotence to grant the desires of its creature and the oppor- 
tunity given to a voter to bring the claims of his class before 
Parliament. No educated man is so ignorant as to be capable 
of such a notion, though unfortunately many uneducated men 
are. What he meant, probably, was something of this kind :— 
‘ Here are these poor creatures suffering from all sorts of need 
and misfortune that legislation might do a good deal to alter, 
and unless they ask for it very urgently they are not likely to 
get it. Political life is new to them; they want some strong 
stimulus to put their energy into that channel. I am 
quite aware that Parliament is very far indeed from being 
omnipotent; but still, it might do a good deal more than it 
does for the poor, and till it has done that, the poor may as well 
think it could do everything.’ We should desire no better 
illustration of what irreverence for truth means than the trans- 
lation of such a fact into such a fiction. It was probably allied 
with a real compassion for the sufferings of the poor; but it is 
calculated to do them more injury than any misfortune “that 
laws could cause or cure.” We want to impart to the unedu- 
cated a firm, unalterable conviction that behind all the laws that 
men make and execute are laws which they must simply obey, 
or take the consequences. We want to save them from the 
misery of believing that we are close to the garden of Eden, 
and that somebody has hidden the key. We want to encourage 
that fortitude of which the worst foe is the belief that all 
suffering and privation is somebody’s fault. The poor need, 
above all things, to be taught that we inhabit a world of inex- 
orable sequences,—a world in which Will finds granite barriers, 
and works efficaciously only when it recognises them. And 
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those who would benefit the new electorate begin by teaching 
them that when a few hundred Englishmen seat themselves in 
alarge house at Westminster, they suddenly become omnipotent! 
In the name of Truth, in the name of political science, in the name 
of atrue Liberalism, we protest against the propagation of such 


fictions. 

Perhaps it is from the last side that the protest may be made 
with most effect. We would entreat all who think it no harm 
to translate their belief that Parliament might do for the poor 
more than it has done, into the assertion that a claim on the 
Legislature may be made in the same spirit in which a prayer was 
recorded by the Jewish Scriptures to be made to the Almighty, to 
consider whether they are not preparing a vehement reaction in 
favour of any party which has not opened the door to such antici- 
pations as these words create and foster. A wise Conservative 
would desire nothing more ardently than that such preachers as 
these should have a large audience. Their advice might take a 
great effect for the time, and it might not be very soon that that 
effect would pass away; but there is no recoil so hopeless 
as that from unreasonable hope, and no infidelity so deep as that 
which has sprung from the confident application of a wrong test. 
It is not, however, on the impolicy of such Liberalism as this 
that we would base our remonstrance with Liberals. We would 
appeal to that reverence for the humanity in every man which 
should be the strength of Democracy. Nothing more con- 
temptuous than the theory that truth is a luxury for the rich 
was ever invented by an aristocrat who looked down on the 
canaille. Let us try to give the poor man twenty shillings a 
week by all means, if there is any possibility of doing it. But, 
in the meantime, let us treat him asa freeman. Do not let us 
initiate his civil career by the hypothesis that he must tell a 
lie. Let us beware how we implant on the soil of a new 
Democracy the weeds of a region we have left behind us. It is 
far easier to transport the tares than the wheat. There are 
excellences in an aristocratic Constitution which we must con- 
sent to forego in the new scheme of things. Let us not incorpo- 
rate in that new scheme its worst evils; let us not confuse the 
barriers of the moral and the social world, and suppose that 
when we cross the line which separates the gentleman from the 
peasant we have left behind us all aspirations after truth, all 
fortitude in danger, all resolution to bear ills rather than to 
lower the standard of right and stain the purity of a lofty ideal. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE CHARITY COMMISSION. 


[To THe Eprror oF THE “‘ Spectator.” | 


Sir,—I am one of a body of trustees who until recently, like 
yourself, laboured under the delusion that the Charity Com- 
missioners had no power to force schemes upon trustees for 
charitable endowments yielding an income of more than £50 
per annum. 

I am this week returning to the Charity Commissioners a 
scheme which we none of us approved, and do not approve, 
although it is less unworkable in its present than in its original 
form as first submitted to us. 

This scheme has been forced upon us without any assignable 
reason whatever, after our having willingly submitted to one 
moicty of our income being diverted from the objects assigned 
by the original deeds to an educational purpose. 

On consulting our legal adviser in the matter, we found we 
were practically powerless unless we fought a costly battle in 
Parliament, which in our case was out of the question, and we 
were advised to make the best terms we could, and then trust 
to being forgotten and left pretty much to ourselves. 

The objection in our particular case is that the scheme is in 
great measure unadapted to our local circumstances, and there- 
fore must remain in great part a dead-letter. 

As a matter of fact, your view of the function of the Charity 
Commission is derived from the Act establishing it, not from 
practical experience in its working out in the hands of past and 
present Commissioners, and only the wealthiest and most in- 
fluential Corporations can resist the interference of the Com- 
mission. 

I have been more or less in correspondence with the Com- 
missioners in relation to various trusts for the last fifteen years, 
and I notice they have recently become more imperious and less 
Suggestive in their tone than they were formerly. Even in the 
present scheme the word may in the draft proof as submitted to 








us has been altered into shall in the final form, and they do not 
even invite our approval of the scheme. They merely request 
us to correct clerical errors and return it with a payment for 
stamps, &c. With reference to the action of the Charity Com- 
missioners in relation to Endowed Schools, the practical working 
of the Commissioners’ schemes has been in many cases particu- 
larly unsatisfactory, and Mr. Chamberlain’s charge that they 
have robbed the poor to give advantages to the comparatively 
well-to-do can be easily and abundantly proved to be true. The 
Educational Endowments of the nation ought to be treated as 
national property directly under the control of the Education 
Department responsible to Parliament and the nation. 

You speak of the Charity Commission as a Government 
Department; if it is one, it ought to be made politically and 
ecclesiastically neutral, which it certainly is not in practice, 
whatever it may be theoretically.— I am, Sir, &c., 

‘ Joun W. Crompton. 

Rivington, near Chorley, September 1st. 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Many persons will dissent from the opinion expressed in 
your article of the week before last, that the Church holds a 
stronger position now than she did in Mr. Miall’s time, twenty 
years ago. It will, indeed, be admitted by all that in some 
large centres of population she exercises more influence now 
than she did then. My contention, however, is that this in- 
creased influence has been acquired through agencies which 
make her less, instead of more national. If the claim of the 
Church amounted to nothing more than what was claimed on 
her behalf fifty years ago; if it were said that the Church is 
established and endowed by legal authority for the purpose of 
promoting a religious faith which is in general accordance with 
the sentiments and belief of the great majority of the nation,— 
then and in such case, her claim to be called national might be 
granted, even by that very numerous body of religious-minded 
men who do not attend her services or conform to her ritual. 
Moreover, the increased life and energy which she has shown of 
late years would be held to strengthen her title to such recogni- 
tion. But in point of fact, the claim made on behalf of the 
Church is something very different from this. It is claimed on 
her behalf that her ministers enjoy a monopoly of divine 
authority, and that the form of worship and ritual of the Church 
must be conformed to by all, under penalty of being guilty of 
what is called the sin of schism. Nor must we think that this 
claim is dormant, or that it subsists merely by a strained con- 
struction from ancient rubrics on the minds of a few fanatics. 
On the contrary, this claim is asserted most actively, and 
especially in those parishes where the boast can be most confi- 
dently made of “ vigorous Church life.” What you refer to as 
evidence of strength is in fact an operative cause through which 
the position of the Church must become, within a brief period, 
altogether untenable. For what is this state of things? We 
have the authority of the State invoked on behalf of a principle 
which is growing year by year into more prominence, and 
against which the intellect of the great mass of the nation must 
rebel,—the principle, namely, of sacerdotalism. There are no doubt 
vast numbers of excellent men and women scattered throughout 
the land who accept sacerdotalism, and who are working with 
holy fervour and great zeal to extend what they call “ Church 
principles.” But you, Sir, can judge how far these persons are, 
or ever can be, a majority of this nation, or how far such 
principles are likely to be accepted in a democratic State.—I 
am, Sir, &c., LIBERAL. 


THE BISHOPS AND MR. KENNEDY. 
|To THE Epriror or THE ‘‘ SpEcTaToR.’’] 

Sir,—This controversy may be briefly summed up. To lie 
about the vote you have given, is evil. ‘lo give a dishonest vote, 
is evil. To force another to choose between the two, is evil. As 
to degrees, may I cite two well-known texts as bearing on the 
question? Matt. xviii. 6, “Whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones which believe in me [or “shall cause one of these 
little ones who believe in me to stumble,” as the Revised 
Version has it], it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea.” Acts v., 4, “Thou hast not lied unto men, 
but unto God.” It is clear which St. Peter thought the most 
of, though, rightly or wrongly, differing from the Bishop of 
Carlisle. It might, I think, be wished that the Bishop had 
reserved some of his indignation for certain brother-princes of 
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the Church who lately have made themselves responsible for the 
most awful national wickedness of modern times, rather than 
anathematise an electioneering folly. Seeing the part that 
sentiment plays in the world, it is strange that men do not 
realise the tremendous push these prelates will be shown to have 
given to the cause of Disestablishment. We are waiting in hope 
that among the clergy of London there will be found yet men 
enough in weight and spirit (aye, and in the fear of God) to pro- 
test openly against their “ Bishop’s” circular, written with no 
apparent object but to keep alive what even Dr. Benson half- 
heartedly hoped might “drop” now. Not likely. Meanwhile, 
if any denomination is to be “established ” amongst us, let it be 
the “Salvation Army” at once. It is entitled to the place. Ye 
cannot serve God and the mob, my Lords Spiritual.—I am, Sir, 
«e., H. KatvenKkampe. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

[To Tue EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to offer a remark upon the letter of 
Mr. W. Herbert Hill in the Spectator for August 22nd, and your 
comment ? 

The population of the Channel Islands by the Census of 1821 
was 49,427; by that of 1881 it was 87,702. The area is 48,322 
statute acres, of which a considerable portion is barren. The 
rate per square mile is nearly 1,200. I believe the population of 
England is about 420, and we hear constant complaints of the 
need of relieving it by emigration. 

How far the dense population of these Islands is due to the 
principles of self-government I have attempted to show briefly 
in an article which I have lately contributed to the Fortnightly 
Review, in which it will, I hope, shortly appear. I need not, 
therefore, trouble you with any attempt to reproduce the details. 
But it is time that the social history of these little nations was 
studied by English publicists.—I am, Sir, &., 

ae po H. E. Kreyg. 


SIR W. R. HAMILTON AND PROFESSOR SYLVESTER. 
| To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In the very interesting review of Volume II. of Mr. R. P. 
Graves’s “ Life of Sir W. R. Hamilton,” is one assertion which 
is likely to mislead, and does an injustice to one of the greatest 
of living mathematicians. It is stated that the torch which 
Hamilton lighted has been carried onward by Kelland, Tait, 
and nine others, including, of course, Professor Cayley. The 
name which, on this roll, is “conspicuous by its absence,” is 
that of Professor Sylvester, who has not only carried onward 
that torch, but, exceeding all that has been done by the eleven 
put together, has blown that torch into a conflagration, and 
kindled a bonfire which illuminates the whole range of mathe- 
matical analysis. By showing that the calculus of Quaternions 
falls into a corner of the great Theory of Matrices, Sylvester 
has, once for all, assigned its true place in Universal Algebra, 
of which it is but a geometrical application.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. M. Incieny. 

United Service Club, S.W., September 1st. 

[We acknowledge at once the justice of Mr. Ingleby’s cor- 
rection.—Ep. Spectator. } 

FREE SCHOOLS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR ”’ | 
Srr,—I have only to-day seen the letter in your columns from 
Mr. Lee-Warner, of Townt Gonville, Dorsetshire, in which he 
writes :— 

‘“‘ Sir,—Here, in Dorsetshire, a labourer receives 11s. a week wages, 
and pays twopence a week, ungrudgingly, for the education of the 
eldest child, and a penny for each of the others in his family. 
Consequently, he pays for the education of each child, upon an 
average, about the hundredth part of his income. The clergyman 
hard by is fortunate if he can get his son educated for the tenth part 
of his. Dr. Rigg has shown conclusively that in America free educa- 
tion fails in securing the regular attendance of the children. To be 
logical, therefore, the advocates of free education here must go back 
a step farther, and present, at the expense of the rates, a pair of boots 
to every Briton who pleads difficulties of locomotion in excuse for the 
non-attendance of his child at school.” 

I should be glad if you will allow me to confirm what Mr. 
Lee- Warner states. 

In this parish, and, I believe, in all this part of the country, 
the wages are 16s. a week. Only a very few years ago, perhaps 
within the last three or four, or half-a-dozen at the most, they 
were 18s. a week; and are at the same rate still, for an odd day 
or two, or so. I charge in our school twopence each for the first 
two children, and nothing at all for any number above that. Is 





a 
it not time for us to have heard the last of the cant about free 
education P—I am, Sir, &c., F. O. Mornis, 

Nunburnholme Rectory, Hayton, York, August 25th, 


THE ADVANCING INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sim,—Hasty generalisation is the common fault of untrained 
minds. Yet it is precisely that into which the Spectator continually 
falls when it treats of women, their character, capacity, probable 
action, or political future. Because, e.g., one energetic and 
rather sharply accentuated young lady assumes a réle which 
years and experience will teach her probably to sober down, 
straightway it leaps to the conclusion that women generally wil] 
think, feel, and act in the same way; and on that thread of 
flimsiest assumption it hangs its forecast of the kind of 
influence which they are likely increasingly to exert upon 
the State. Diversities of temperament, character, and con- 
duct are quite as common, however, among women as among 
men. For one who is like Miss Henrietta Muller—the 
Spectator’s typical woman—there are a thousand who are not, 
—who, in fact, resemble her in temperament as little as they 
resemble many men themselves. There are women everywhere 
to be found more distinguished for sobriety of judgment, for 
patience and scrupulousness, than, let us say, Mr. Ashmead 
Bartlett or Lord Randolph Churchill; and there are not a few, 
perhaps, who would be found to the full as logical and dis. 
criminating in their estimate of the infinitely varying charac- 
teristics of men as the Spectator shows itself to be in its 
estimate of English womanhood.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An EnGLisuwomay, 

[Our illustration was taken from the speech of Miss Muller, 
no doubt. But our argument had much more reference to the 
recent action of some hundreds of women, including some of the 
most eminent women in England.—Ep. Spectator] 








SEA-SICKNESS. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Mr. Williams will, I feel sure, pardon me if I point to an 
inaccuracy in his letter on the above subject in your issue of 
August 29th. I believe I was the first surgeon in the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s service who used 
nitrite of amyl in sea-sickness. It was not supplied to the 
medical officers for that purpose ; but I always found the com- 
pany very liberal in the supply of drugs, and each surgeon in 
my time was allowed whatever he liked to order,—of course, 
within certain limits. I invariably carried a supply of nitrite 
of amyl, and used it with the greatest success. In most cases 
it acted like a charm, and in those cases which were not cured 
at once it relieved the worst symptoms, and perhaps after a 
second or third dose the patient became perfectly well. I gave 
from two to five drops to be inhaled, and always administered it 
myself; I consider it ought never to be given but by a medical 
man, as if too large a dose be inhaled, it would cause a 
dangerous depression of the heart.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. A. Dinewe, L.R.C.P. Lond., &e. 

61 Bui:hill Row, E.C., September 1st. 

[Is not nitrite of amyl rather too formidable a drug to use 
for sea-sickness, except of the most serious kind?— Ep. 
Spectator.] 





POETRY. 
> 
VOTING BY BALLOT. 
Tuere's Mister Bull down in these parts, an’ a fine ole gent he 
weer, 
An’ he’s sarved in hevery Parlament for well nigh thirty year ; 
An’ there’s Simon Brown, ’is gardener, as lives i’ the lodge hard 
by, 
An’ a ticklish chap is Simon, as they say he’s horful sly. 





Then sez Mister Bull to Simon, “ Look ’ere, my frend,” sez he, 

“Ther’s the ‘great Helekshun cummin on, an’ a fearful fight 
ther’l be : 

An’ ther’s sum as wants new heverything, an’ the Church an’ 
Queen ull fall, 

An’ the rates ull be tremenjous, Simon, an’ they’l turn me out 
o’ the Hall. 


An’ ther’s Gladstone, an’ Joe Chamberlen'; an’ true as yer 
name is Brown, 
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If them two gets the hupper hand, this country’l shure go down; 

An’ the tother side ther’s Salsbury, an’ Lord Randie, our new 

v5 

ts wish that yung man ’ad more sense, as he’s too much 
cheek by far. 

But them’s the men to stick to, Simon, as puts no tax on beer: 

An’’as got no maggits in ther ’ead, an’ the right sow by the ear: 

An’ them’s the men to drive the coach, an’ put on curb an’ drag, 

An’ stan’ no himperant Rooshan lies, no caperin’ Frenchman’s 
brag. 

Now, I wants to know this of yer, as ’as ate my bred so long, 

An’ the missus as givs yer childern clothes, an’ fisic to make ’em 
strong ; 

An’ the ballot-box be hanged, Simon, as lets nun know who’s 


who! 
An’ how do yer mean to vote, my lad? Say out, is’t yeller, or 


9” 


blue F 
Then that ole man he look’d hup an’ down, ’an ’is smile cum 
strange an’ queer, 
Aw’ he ’itched his trousers hup a peg, an’ he giv a sort 0’ a leer. 
An’ he sez, “It’s werry kind, Squoire, to lighten me up that way, 
An’ yer’ve ollers been that kind to me, as before ’em all I'll say. 


An’ as to that same vote o’ mine, ’bout which yer wish to know, 
I never were the sort o’ a man to say ‘ Yes,’ meaning ‘ No.’ 
An’ I'll jest be free an’ open, Squoire, as it were betwixt us two, 
An’ I’ll tell yer wot I’m thinkin’ on, an’ wot I means to do. 


So when it comes, th’ Helekshun, I aint a goin’ to fight, 

A knockin’ poor folk on the ’ead, an’ a drinkin’ till ye’re tight : 

An’I aint a-goin’ to meetins, where ye’re squoshed as flat as 
dough, 

An’ I'll wear no ribbins in my ’at, like a Hagriculshural show. 


But I’ll jest put on my Sunday cote, an’ I’ll go where the votes 
is given, 

An’ I'll go there by myself, Squoire, not like a beast that’s 
driven ; : 

An’ I woant say nuthin’ to nobody, not even my wife, that’s Sue; 

Av’ I'll gi’ my vote by ballot, Squoire, an’ that’s wot I mean 
to do.” 


Then Mister Bull look’d orker’d, an’ he star’d at the ole man 
Brown, 

And summat he sed as I couldn’t hear, but it cum from a good 
way down ; 

An’, sez he, “ Ye’re larfin’ at me; but, my frend, I’d have yer 
know, 

As it aint the winnin’ fightin’-cock as fust begins to crow.” 


“So, Brown,” sez he.—“ Nay, Squoire,” quoth he.—* As shure 
as ever is,”’-— 

“I beg yer pardin’, Squoire, I do.”—“ Yer’l have to pay for 
this.” 

But the ole man he luk’d hinnercent, an’ he softly shuk ’is ’ead ; 

“ An’ I means to vote by ballot,” were all the words he sed. 


Oxford. B. 








BOOKS. 
ee 
MR. LLEWELYN DAVIES ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS.* 
Tur main characteristic of these contributions to the theology of 
social questions is their wisdom. Sometimes they may appear to 
the reader to concede somewhat more than need be conceded to 
the assailant of Christian theology. Sometimes, as in the last 
sermon in the volume,—the one on “ Faith and Tolerance,’”—Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies appears to take what might be called a somewhat 
needlessly anxious view of the perils of the day. But even when 
that is the first impression of the reader, it is apt to give way 
under the treatment of the writer ; and before one has finished the 
special sermon or paper in question, one is persuaded that more 
has been gained than lost by the apparent under-estimate of 
Christian resources or over-estimate of the resources of the scepti- 
cal world, by which one had beenat first struck. For Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies never, like some modern preachers, surrenders the essence, 
while defending the form, of the truth to which he bears his 
testimony. He is as firm and simple in his confidence in the 
Gospel he has to preach, as he is candid in facing the facts 





* Social Questions from the Point of View of Christian Theology. By the Rev. 
- Llewelyn Davies, Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone, London: 
Macmillan ‘and Co, 


arrayed against him. If he over-estimates sometimes the force of 
the enemy, it is clearly a misapprehension on the right side, and 
produces the effect which is, after all, the most encouraging to 
others, namely, that thereis nothing in the force of the enemy, how- 
ever strong it may appear, before which a man who knows what 
the real depth and strength of the Christian foundations of 
society are, need recoil in dismay. 

Perhaps the most impressive sermons in the volume are not 
those with which it opens, nor even that, striking as it is, with 
which it concludes, but rather those on “ The Economic Precepts 
of Christ” and on “ Almsgiving,” in which Mr. Davies expounds 
the true drift of some of the most remarkable of Christ’s precepts, 
and shows howrich a meaning they have, apart from that literal 
significance which “kills” instead of illustrating their true 
purpose. It is long since we have read anything abler or more 
truly persuasive than the sermon on “The Economic Precepts 
of Christ,” preached from the text, “ Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” Mr. Davies insists that the idea of the whole of 
this passage is not the absolute undervaluing of earthly things, 
but the relative undervaluing of them as compared with any- 
thing really essential to the Christian character. It would, we 
think, be difficult to illustrate this more powerfully than in the 
following passage :— 


“ With whatever consequences, at whatever cost,—the Christian is 
called upon to set his affections on the things above. This is what 
Christ’s decisive language in the Sermon on the Mount is intended 
to convey to our minds. He means that we should say, without 
reserve, ‘Perish whatever stands in the way of our devotion to 
spiritual interests, to duty, love, self-sacrifice, to the will of God and 
the true welfare of our brethren. Let earthly industry, earthly 
accumulation, take its chance after these. The claim of Heaven is 
absolute ; the claim of earth is relative and subordinate.’ What sort 
of doctrine is this? Is it extreme, visionary, impracticable ? What- 
ever it may seem to yon, do not allow yourselves to doubt that it is 
the teaching of our Lord and Master, and that he addresses it in all 
its stringency to every one of us. It is no matter that we have our 
wants, our businesses, our tastes, ovr fears, our burdens. None of 
these things must interfere with the imperious claims of the 
spiritual divine order upon the human soul. It is the very idea 
of a Christian that he acknowledges this order, and consents to be 
taken into it. This is the really important part of Christ’s teach- 
ing, because it has to deal with the rooted tendencies in our flesh, 
which are so hard to get under; because we all have such strenuous 
desires to be rich, to be pleased, to be comfortable, to be safe, to be 
in a good position. But we need not leave out of our consideration 
those other words of Christ, ‘ If ye seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, all these other things shall be added unto you.’ 
‘ Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of these things.’ I 
said that we must let earthly industry take its chance after the things 
above. But we may safely doso. Theindustry which produces and 
earns isin no danger of being destroyed by the predominance of 
heavenly interests, rightly understood. A second place is quite good 
enough for the prudence, the providence, that puts by earthly 
treasure, that stores up the grain in barns, and invests capital in 
industrial enterprises. But it holds that place securely when the 
spiritual divine order has the first place. I know that men may be 
tempted into idleness by the notion that they are caring for spiritual 
interests. Some of the Christians who had been taught by St. Paul 
were not proof against this temptation. He was obliged to warn 
those who were idly waiting for the appearing of the kingdom, that 
steady industry was an ordinance of God, that if a man wanted to 
eat he must work, that to neglect to provide for a man’s household 
was to be worse than an infidel. In all ages there have been 
Christians who have failed to see the sacredness and heavenly authority 
of the laws which form families, societies, and nations, and have 
fancied that God was to be served by a renunciation of social and 
domestic ties. But Christ’s teaching is not to be credited with errors 
like these. The impulses of duty and love which he would foster are 
the best correctives of the idle and careless instincts. You cannot 
suppose that a spiritual temper would make a man lazy and self- 
indulgent, or thoughtless as to the welfare of his parents or his 
children. No; whatever paradox there may be in the statement, the 
voice which insists with authority, ‘Lay not up treasures on earth: 
but treasures in heaven,’ is that which best promotes industrious and 
provident habits in a community. Those who care for the real well- 
being of any community are obliged to contend earnestly against im- 
providence, and to do their best to encourage people to lay by. But 
they see plainly enough that what they are thus led to contend 
against are the fleshly instincts, and by no means the heavenly aims 
of God’s children. A man is improvident because he likes taking 
his ease better than working, the indulgence of his appetites better 
than self-denial. The most effectual way of checking improvidence 
is to awaken the sense of duty, the care for higher things, the feelings 
and habits of one who thinks of human beings as the redeemed of 
Christ and God’s children. Providence, I say again, may take its 
chance, can be trasted to take care of itself, in a society of which the 
members are bent on realising the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness.” 


And the same subject is coatinued with equal, if not with even 





greater power, in the sermon on “ Almsgiving.” Mr. Davies refers 
to somebody’s remark that if he had refused help tothe apparently 
hungry, he could not eat his own dinner in comfort ; and he turns 
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round upon this objector with the reply that such a statement is 
thoroughly irrelevant. Nobody wants him to eat his own dinner 
in comfort. It may probably be very good for him to be 
reflecting uncomfortably as he eats his dinner, how many 
thousands there are who have no dinner to eat, and how un- 
satisfactory is the social condition which leaves so many hungry 
while the few have more than they want. If that should 
lead him to help in any movement, however humble, 
which alters for the better the actual condition of things, 
which improves the prospects of the industrious poor, and 
helps them to wealth which now goes to swell the excessive 
gains of the over-rich, so much the better. The discomfort will 
then have had its right effect upon his mind, instead of its 
wrong effect in tempting him to give what does the poor harm 
instead of good. Who can fail to feel the truth, the beauty, and 
the strength of the following passages P— 


‘What we want, in order to make us very cautious about giving 
relief, is not less pity, less consideration, less love; but more pity, 
more consideration, more love. Our blessed Lord was speaking not 
to mechanical creatures, but to men and women, to spiritual beings, 
to children of the Father in heaven, about their behaviour to other 
children of the same Father. ‘ Give to him that asketh thee.’ Does 
he mean that we are to give some trifling dole to each beggar who 
happens to ask for it? What an unworthy interpretation to put 
upon his words! Does he not call upon us to treat every suffering 
person as a partner, as a brother or sister? And would he allow us 
to say that, when we know suffering persons to be undeserving, 
we are discharged of all obligation towards them? Ah, let us not 
think so, my fellow-sinners. It is sometimes a convenient, a com- 
pendious, way of speaking, to say that such a case of distress is not 
a deserving one; but what we mean is, not that the undeserving have 
lost all claim upon us—God forbid, but that it is not wise to relieve 
them in the ways they would like. Careless almsgiving breeds 
directly, in the most obvious manner, certain vices, such as im- 
posture, improvidence, drunkenness, servility, religious pretence. 
Dreadful things to have any hand in creating! Well, what is 
meant when people are warned not to give to the undeserving, is 
that by giving to them they will certainly be promoting those vices. 
Give, yes, give freely; but do not give a knife to a madman who 
asks for it, do not give sweet poison to a child who cries for it. Give 
what it is really kind to give; give what will be of real advantage to 
those who ask; give what may do some little good to a fellow-sinner 
as a child of God: and therefore give sometimes, in the tenderest 
Christian charity, a stern refusal. Is it charity to use the rod toa 
wayward rebellious child, and may it not be the truest charity to 
refuse a dole to the drunkard? ...... If I had the power of per- 
suading you who are in this church to sell all that you have and give 
away the proceeds to the poor, I would not do it; for it seems to me 
certain that such action would almost inevitably do more harm than 
good. But I have still less doubt that Christ demands in all his dis- 
ciples such brotherly feeling, such a sense of partnership, as would be 
capable of that large renunciation if it were shewn to be our best way 
of helping the poor. And I think we are bound to be uneasy in the 
comfortable enjoyment of so much that our brethren have to go with- 
out. We need some such uneasiness to prick us into brotherly action ; 
and if we have the grace to be disturbed by it, we shall not fail to 
find opportunities of lessening it...... It seems to me that 
God has purposely made the helping of our brethren a difficult and 
perplexing business. If we find it so, he must have purposely made it 
so; and he must have had our better training in view. It costs 
much, we can plainly see, to redeem souls. Doing good is no obvious 
easy occupation. It is beset by great disappointments, disappoint- 
ments the more and the sorer for those who conscientiously keep 
their eyes open to see the results of what they are doing. I believe 
that we shall be rightly guided,—what Christian could doubt it ?—if 
we seek and ask for guidance with sufficient earnestness. In all 
things it is the great point to get hold of the right principles, to look 
facts in the face, and to go on doing the best we know. St. Paul 
said, ‘ Let each of us please his neighbour.’ But he did not stop here. 
It is possible to please a neighbour to his injury, and that conld not be 
a Christian act. So he added, ‘for that which is good unto edifying.’ 
There we have the true principle of relief set before us. ‘Let each 
of us give to his neighbour for that which is good unto edifying.’ ”’ 


In the opening sermons on “ Morality,” “The Aim of Christian 
Morality,” and on the relation of faith to righteousness, Mr. 
Davies deals with his subject with much power; but it is a subject 
which requires a volume rather than two or three sermons; 
for of course Mr. Llewelyn Davies raises almost as many issues 
as he settles in these interesting and thoughtful sermons. 
The idea which he throws up that the ‘righteousness’ of God 
means, as applied to God, the eternal ‘ order’ which he impresses 
on the universe,—a conception developed with great skill by 
Jouffroy in his Cours de Droit Naturel,—seems to us to substi- 
tute a less impressive and significant idea for a more impressive. 
And we think Mr. Davies hardly does justice to what he calls 
‘independent morality,” when he regards it as antagonistic to 
the theological conception of righteousness as the law of God’s 
will. For surely it is not simply as the volition of an omni- 


potent being that God’s will is recognised by us as the law of 
our life; it is, as Mr. Davies himself admits, as the will of an 
all-righteous being; but if so, morality is in its essence inde- 
pendent of all “ will,” even of God’s, though our morality is 








. . . . . a 
not so, consisting in conformity to the will of a being whom we 
are taught by our nature to recognise as intrinsically perfect, 

We drew attention last week to the striking paper on “The 
Advance of Women,” and will conclude our review by referri 
to the fine sermon which concludes the volume on “ Faith and 
Tolerance.” In that sermon Mr. Davies recognises, as he always 
recognises in the fullest way, that there have been ages of the 
world in which the education of man required practical ruleg 
different from those which are imposed upon us now. He 
thinks it difficult to suppose that the stern laws against idolatry 
were not of the highest advantage to the Jews in the pre. 
Christian era; and he appears to suggest to us that St. John’s 
strong prohibition against holding close communication with 
men who taught false doctrine concerning Christ, may haye 
been suited to the age in which it was given and to the Christians 
to whom it was addressed. Yet he admits in the strongest way 
that for us it is absolutely necessary to recognise all that ig 
good in the thoroughgoing materialists and sceptics by whom: 
we are surrounded on every side; and that it will not doto 
shrink from contact with a world which nevertheless has much 
in it tending to undermine faith :— 

“The misgivings of Christians are not likely to be quieted by the 

satisfaction and confidence with which non-Christians are antici. 
pating the complete disintegration of supernaturalism. Their canse 
seems to be in the ascendant. The Christian world, through the 
long ages of its domination, had been endeavouring to suppress 
heresy and infidelity, if not by the sword and the stake, at least by 
disabilities of various kinds and by civil and social exclusion; 
Christianity had been made a part of the law of the land inall 
Christian countries: but the Church has been rent by divisions; 
toleration has become the only condition of peace; doubt has entered 
the general mind, and has admittedly shattered some of the tradi. 
tional forms of Christian theology ; liberty in its turn seems to create 
more of doubt, to stir up more and more of open revolt :—who can 
wonder that the advocates of materialistic unbelief should be 
triumphant, and should look for the speedy expulsion of all the old 
dreams about the supernatural from men’s minds ? Their watchword 
is free competition of opinions ; the only truth to be relied on, in their 
view, is that which can stand every kind of questioning, and which, 
the more it is doubted, thrives and establishes itself the more ; beliefs 
which do not welcome free competition, seem to them self-condemned 
and doomed to extinction. The characteristic movements of the 
time,—such as the progress of natural science, the universal libe 
of inquiry and discussion, the popularisation of superficial knowledge, 
—seem to be all in their favour. We who are Christians cannot 
cheerfully accept the challenge of free competition, though we may 
have some uneasy feeling of being at a disadvantage in declining it. 
We cannot be sure that the speculating and arguing and affirming of 
all the busy minds in the world would produce as their resultant the 
truth which we chiefly value. In a sense, no doubt, the establish- 
ment of the Christian faith was aresult of competition. But it was 
not the result of a free competition of argument. The Christian faith 
has owed more, perhaps, to persecution than to freedom. It throve, 
not indeed, by persecuting, but by being persecuted. The strength 
of the Church, as of other causes by which the world has been 
‘ wrought to sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not,’ has been 
in possessing adherents who knew how to die. If believers in Christ 
should ever come to be persecuted again, their faith will recover an 
intensity which the atmosphere of freedom is not likely to impart 
to it.” 
But it is clear that we must not wait for religious earnestness 
till persecution brings it. It is by no means impossible that 
Christianity may one day be persecuted again; but if all the 
earnestness is to go out of Christians till that consummation 
arrives, it will arrive too late to save Christianity ; nor would 
Christianity be worth saving if it could only flame into vitality 
under the pressure of adversity. That which rests upon God 
will not dwindle and vanish aavay solely because the world is 
willing to smile at it and let it alone. Indeed, though admitting 
that persecution has often made Christianity more vivid and 
intense than ever, we should not admit that the most 
characteristic features of our faith have been developed under 
persecution. There is no trace of the influence of persecution 
in the greater number of the teachings of the Gospels, or in the 
nobler writings of the Christian Church of other ages. Perhaps, 
indeed, there has never been a larger and deeper faith in Christ 
than there is at present, though there is also so much mockery, 
so much unbelief, and so much doubt. 


SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY AND PROSPECTS.* 


Ir is something to be able to say of a book on so bewritten a 
subject as South Africa that it contains elements of freshness, 
and that it treats of certain of the questions bound up with 
that of the continuance of the British Empire there froma 
novel standpoint. It is still more to be able to say this of a 





* Our South African Empire. 
188. 


By William Greswell, M.B., F.R.C.1. 2 vols. 
London: Chapman and Hall, De 
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pook written by a disciple and admirer of Sir Bartle Frere, who, 
like most of his tribe, has Mr. Gladstone’s so-called “ election- 
geri promises ” on the tip of the tongue, if not on the brain. 
Bat Mr. Greswell has obviously studied South Africa from the 
inside as well as from the outside. Inclined to allow his 
enthusiasm to soar off into the clouds—or rather the mists 
_of rhetoric, he yet invariably writes like a scholar and 
like a man anxious to do justice to opinions he has come 
by honestly and after independent research. It is not 
jess clear that he has the political, moral, and intellectual 
interests of the native races of South Africa at heart, even 
although he may be desirous to do justice to them in too auto- 
atic or Carlylian a fashion. Finally, although, looking to the 
historical side of the book, Mr. Greswell has had to utilise the 
labours of predecessors in the same field, such as Mr. Noble, his 
ork has no old-almanack dulness about it. It is essentially 
original. When, too, Mr. Greswell is not too polemical or too 
rhetorical, his narrative style is enjoyable. ; 

Much of what Mr. Greswell says in these two volumes, alike 
in digressions from his narrative and in special chapters, belongs 
tothe department of pamphleteering rather than of literature. 
It would serve no purpose to slay the slain once more, there- 
fore, by referring to the bulk of what he has to say about the 
Boers, Zululand, Basutoland, the reign of Sir Bartle Frere, or 
even the mission of Mr. Froude. It must be allowed, however, 
that he pokes some good-natured and perfectly legitimate fun at 
Mr, Froude for hurling at an audience of plain men quotations 
from Horace about the rustica proles and the like some ten years 
ago, and saying of the Boers :—“I saw young women who might 
have stepped down from the canvas of Van Eyck; I saw young 
men who might have sat to Teniers.”’ It seems to us, however, 
that Mr. Greswell goes too far when, seeking to controvert Mr. 
Froude, he says :— 


“There is nothing very romantic about Dutch Boers, whether men 
or women, especially in the opinion of those who know them; and 
recent events, from the treacherous ambuscade at Bronker’s Spruit 
and the massacre of the 91th, to the murder of Christopher Bethell, 
prove that whatever good qualities the race generally may have, 
generosity and good-faith must not be included.” 

In another part of his work, also, Mr. Greswell describes the 
Boers as “ braggarts ;” and, adverting once more to the affair 
at Bronker’s Spruit, describes it as if it were a case of treachery. 
But it is only fair to bear in mind that two of the most recent 
writers on South African affairs—Lady Bellairs and Mr. Nixon— 
who have written the history of the Transvaal War, and certainly 
not from the standpoint of the late Government, have borne 
testimony to the good qualities of the Boers, their kindliness, their 
generosity, their courage. As for the Bronker’s Spruit disaster, 
these writers have made it clear that the unfortunate, though 
brave, commander of the 94th was mainly responsible for it by 
neglecting a number of ordinary precautions, and by not acting 
upon the warnings given by his superior officer, Colonel Bellairs, 
of the possibility of his progress being barred by a force of 
Boers. In dealing with the history of that well-known and 
powerful South African Association, the Afrikander Bond,—the 
best justification for which is the fact that 300,000 out of the 
500,000 inhabitants at the Cape are of Dutch or of Dutch-French 
extraction,—Mr. Greswell shows strong anti-Dutch sympathies, 
and to a certain extent advocates the clause of the opposition 
body, the Empire League, which is endeavouring to extend 
itself in South Africa. Yet there may be something—although 
we do not say much—in this suggestion by Mr. Greswell :— 

“Tg there no possibility of mediation between the spirit of the 
Bond and the spirit of the League? At the bottom of all South 
African differences there has been some land dispute. It has been so 
at every stage of history, both in the Cape Colony, the Free State, and 
the Transvaal. The Imperial Government, as in the latest instances 
of Sir Henry Barkly and the Diamond Fields, and Sir Bartle Frere 
and the Zulu Settlement, have generally adjusted matters by means 
of the Governor and High Commissioner. In these days of arbitra- 
tion a conference of representatives from both the English Colonies 
ofthe Cape and Natal, and also from both the Dutch Republics of the 
Free State and the Transvaal, might be entrusted with the manage- 
ment of those disputed points which have hitherto been in the hands 
of a plenipotentiary. The ev-oficio members of such a conference 
might be such men as President Brand of the Free State, the 

Governors of the Cape and Natal, the Chief Justice of the Cape, and 
a representative from the Transvaal, together with other suitable 
men. By such means the voices of the colonists themselves might be 
heard on matters essentially touching their interests, and the reproach 
taken away that the direct action of the Colonial Office upon South 
Africa has been productive of evil. Perhaps, from the deliberations 
of such a conference, and from the common wisdom and self-respect 
of men in council, whether Dutch or English, some idea might be 
definitely formed of the necessary outline of a common, just, and 


If a permanent Arbitration Board could exist there which would on all 
occasions decide on the side of right and justice as against violence 
and frand, no such disgraceful episodes as those connected with the 
so-called Republics of Goshen and Stellaland would ever have been 
heard of.’’ 

Deeply to be deplored—even more deeply to be deplored than a 
war of White races—would be the general adoption of a crueb 
and unjust policy by members of all the White races that have 
effected a lodgment in South Africa, against the native tribes. 
The Dutch are bound to exercise great influence in the future 
over the destinies of South Africa, and in very few respects, 
indeed, can Englishmen presume to despise them. 
time, Mr. Greswell’s volumes and previous books on the same 
subject seem to us to prove conclusively that the ordinary 
African colonist, of English extraction, is much juster and even 
more tender towards the natives than his Dutch rival, or brother, 
unless when he is dragged at the wheels, and forced to do 
the bidding, of some prancing proconsul. 
therefore, that, in one way or another, he will dominate colonial 
dealings with the native tribes—whether by means of a con- 
federation or otherwise—until the inevitable racial amalga- 
mation takes place. 


At the same 


It is to be hoped, 


The best chapters in this book, and also the freest from the 


taint of political bias, are those which relate the various occupa- 
tions of and settlements in South Africa by men of European 


nationalities, on the one hand, and those which deal with present- 

day social problems in South Africa on the other. Mr. Greswell 

takes, on the whole, as we think, the right view of the Dutch 

occupation of the Cape from the landing of the ex-Surgeon Van 

Riebeck in Table Bay, April 5th, 1652, in the name of the 

Netherlands East India Company, to the final English occupa- 

tion in 1806. Whatever may be the national feeling or aspira- 

tion at the bottom of the Afrikander movement of to-day, there 
can be no question that originally the Dutch, as Mr. Greswell 
has put it, regarded Table Bay simply as a port of call on the 
way to their Eastern possessions, and Cape Town, together with 

the surrounding country, as the exclusive possession and 

property of the Netherlands East India Company. “The 
burghers outside, who consisted in the first place chiefly of 
dismissed and time-expired servants of the Company, with 

occasional recruits from Europe, and also of a number of 
French refugees, who found a home in Spellenbosch, the 
Paarl, and the quiet villages of the Western Province, after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, had no voice or share in the 

government of the country, and were actually in revolt against 
the Dutch authorities at Cape Town when the British Fleet 
anchored off Muizenburg beach.” The history of the French 
occupation of Cape Colony—if the rush of French Huguenots 
to the Cape Settlements in 1687 may be so termed—is rather 
peculiar in one sense. The descendants of these refugees are so 
numerous as to form a large portion of the whole indigenous 
population of the Cape. Yet,— 

“The French language was stamped out so quickly, that in less 
than a hundred and fifty years after the first landing of the refugees 
not a man spoke it. A quaint story is told of one of these French 
Boers, who was asked by a traveller whether he spoke French, his 
name, De Clerc, being decidedly a French one. ‘ No,’ was his reply, 
in the broken Dutch patois of the Cape, ‘but I have French Ram- 
bouillet rum.’ Not a trace of French literature is preserved, and the 
spirit of inquiry and scientific thought, so peculiar to the French 
nation, seems to have disappeared altogether. Mr. Needham Cust, 
writing on the South African languages in a scientific spirit, mentions 
the fact that the Boers alone of the peoples of South Africa had con- 
tributed nothing to help him in his researches. ‘There is absolutely 
no indigenous literature amongst the Boer or farmer class. The only 
poet South Africa can boast of is a Mr. Pringle, a Scotchman, who 
came to Algoa Bay in 1820.” 

What Mr. Greswell has to say on social blots on South African 
civilisation and on education deserves consideration. Such a 
picture as this, for example, requires immediate attention :— 

“ Any chance visitor at Cape Town should take a walk from 
Wynberg to the vineyards of Constantia on a Saturday afternoon, to 
fully realise to what an extent this social blot exists, even in the 
centre of South African civilisation. Troops of Hottentots—men 
and women—cons reeling along in all states of drunkenness, fresh 
from the visit to some neighbouring canteen. Frequently they are 
brandishing in their hands bottles of that fiery stuff procurable at a 
shilling a bottle. Not being allowed to get drunk on the premises, 
they sit down by the roadside, and hold their uncouth Bacchanalian 
rites. Excited by these orgies, and maddened by the poison they 
imbibe, they commit all sorts of crime, and are brought up before the 
Magistrate on the following Monday morning, sadder if not wiser 
beings. ..-.-.- It has been calculated that fully three-quarters of 
the crimes committed owe their beginning to drunkenness.” 


It may yet be found necessary, it is plain, to prohibit the selling 





righteous native policy, the desideratum of the hour in South Africa. 





of liquor to natives of South Africa as stringently as the 
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Canadian Government has latterly done in the case of the Red 
Mr. Greswell, who is in favour of the Kaffir being 
educated after a somewhat different fashion from the White, 


Indians. 


makes these observations :— 
“A European can receive a very good education at the Cape 


as himself. 
ance, as a rule provides a good middle-class training. 
and masters train their pupils. 


the Oxford matriculation, it is wider but less thorough... . 


rather than restricted and thorough. 


between Black and White may be the rivalry of the schools.” 


Altogether, this is one of those books which one can read and 
be benefited by, if one skips the more pronounced opinions of 


the writer. 


THE CREOLES OF LOUISIANA* 
A Book of comfortable aspect, well printed on thick paper, 
charmingly illustrated, and delightful to read; above all, ona 
hot summer afternoon, when you can sit under the shade of some 
wide-spreading tree, listening to the rustle of its branches and 
the music of its feathered songsters, and imagine yourself in one 
of those sunny lands where winter is unknown and “ it always 
seems afternoon.” There is something sunny in the very look 
of Mr. Cable’s book, and he discourses in pleasaut strain of a 
quaint city, a sunny country, and an interesting people, to wit,— 
the Creoles of Louisiana. And whatisaCreole? In the British 
West Indies everything born thereis called a Creole. Thus there 
are not only Creole men and women of pure British stock, but 
Creole bulls and cows, Creole horses, and Creole cocks and hens. 
But, singularly enough, the people of the Spanish Main are often 
called Creoles, and the writer has heard a Venezuelan General 
with a high-sounding Spanish name describe himself as a Creole, 
perhaps because he thought the appellation a more honourable 
one than that to which his birth entitled him. It is at any rate 
an appellation of which Louisianians are especially proud, for, 
though of French descent and citizens of the United States, 
they invariably distinguish their fellow-citizens as “ Americans ” 
and themselves as “Creoles.” In one sense rightly, for, albeit 
they have long ceased to be French, they have not become true 
Americans del Norte, as the Venezuelans, Salvadorians, and 
Columbians call their English-speaking fellow-republicans. 
While English life and inspiration in their New-World develop- 
ment have swallowed up all alien immigrations, this Latin 
civilisation of the South, sinewy, valiant, rich, and proud, holds 
out against extinction. ‘The people of Louisiana speak French, 
and send representatives and senators to the Federal Congress, 
who debate in English; they celebrate the 4th of July, and ten 
days later commemorate with still greater enthusiasm the 
Fall of the Bastille and the beginning of the great Revolution. 
Americans by birth and nationality, they are French by senti- 
ment and blood, Creoles by predilection and descent. The 
history of a people so peculiar and original must needs, in any 
case, be entertaining and valuable; and, abounding as it does 
in moving incidents and romantic episodes, and adorned with all 
the graces of Mr. Cable’s graphic style, it reads like an interest- 
ing romance. 

The home and the realm of the Louisianian Creole, as distin- 
guished from the descendants of the Acadians and others whom, 
though of French blood, he refuses to recognise as his equals, 
is the region lying between the mouth of the Red River on the 
north and the Gulf marshes on the south, east of the Téche and 
south of the Lakes Borgne, Ponchartrain, and Manrepas, and 
the Bayou Manchac :— 

“The scenery of this land, where it is still in its wild state, is 
weird and fanereal; but on the banks of the large bayous, broad 
fields of cotton, of cane, and of rice, open out at frequent 
intervals on either side of the bayou, pushing back the dark, 
pall-like curtain of moss-draped swamp, and presenting to the 
passing eye the neat and often imposing residence of the planter, the 
white double row of field-hands’ cabins, the tall red chimney and 
broad grey roof of the sugar-house. ..... Even when the forests 








. | move among its shadows. 
Although the education system is complicated by the presence of 
coloured classes, the colonist need not find himself much interrupted 
by black pupils drawing inspiration from the same teaching sources 
The first-class undenominational school, an institution 
generally to be found in most African towns and villages of import- 
The ambition 
of a student there is to pass the matriculation, the first university 
examination ; and it is according to this standard that the teachers 
The curriculum is a wide one, as a 
knowledge of algebra, Euclid, and arithmetic, French, English, 
chemistry, Latin, and even Greek is expected. Comparing it with 
. - The 
syllabus of the Cape University examinations is wide and discursive 
The matriculation is, however, 
on the whole, a useful one enough, and it frequently forms the goal 
of a young colonist’s ambition. .... - Occasionally, the name of a 
Kaffir student will appear in the matriculation list alongside that of 
the Europeans, proving that the time may come when tke only rivalry 


: —$—$__ 
close in on the banks of the stream, there is a wild, solemn beauty ; 
the shifting scene which appeals to the imagination with on ial 


strength when the cold morning lights or warmer glows of even; 
impart the colours of the atmosphere to the surrounding wilde red 
and to the glassy waters of the narrow and tortuous bapens 
In the last hours of day these sc¢ 
are often illuminated with an extraordinary splendonr, From fn 
boughs of dark, broad-spreading live oak, and the phantom-like : 
of lofty cypresses, the long, motionless pendants of pale-grey m, 
point down to their inverted images in the unruffled water ben, “ 
them. Nothing breaks the wide-spread silence. ..... Now = 
then, from out some hazy shadow, a heron, white or blue, 


and 
silent flight; an alligator crossing the stream sends ont = 
tinted bars of widening ripple; or on some high, fire-blackened 


tree a flock of roosting vultures, silhouetted in the sky, lin 
with half-opened, unwilling wings, and flap away by on a 


e 
twos until the tree is bare. Should the traveller desery, = 


as a mote intensely black in the midst of the brilliancy that over. 
spreads the water, and by-and-bye revealing itself in true outline ang 
proportion as a small canoe containing two men, whose weight Seema 
about to engulph it, and by whose paddle strokes it is impelled with 
such evenness and speed that a long glassy wave gleams continual} 
at either side a full inch higher than the edge of the boat, he will 
have before him a picture of nature and human life that might haye 
been seen at any time since the French fathers of the Louisiang 
creoles colonised the delta.” 

The French settlement of Louisiana dates from 1699, Its 
founder was a brave and adventurous Canadian naval officer, 
whose family name seems to have been indifferently D’Iberville 
and Bienville. While Spain and England, each for itself, 
were endeavouring to pre-empt the southern outlet of the 
Mississippi valley, France sent a small fleet to the Gulf 
for the same purpose, under D’Iberville’s command. Finding 
the Spaniards in possession of Pensacola, he sailed further 
west, and planted his colony upon some “low, unfertile, 
red, sandy bluffs, covered with live oaks and the towering 
yellow pine, on the eastern shore of a beautiful sheltered 
water, naming the bay after the small tribe of Indians 
that he found there, Beloxi.” When D’Iberville went away, 
after a very short sojourn, he left his brother, Sauvalle, in 
charge, who, dying two years later, was succeeded by another 
brother, Bienville, then little over twenty. But Bienville ruled the 
colony wisely and well, and did not finally leave his post until, 
an old Knight of St. Louis turning his sixty-fifth year, he had 
more than earned the title fondly given him by the Creoles, of 
“the father of Louisiana.” He it was who projected and 
founded New Orleans, and if there had been more men like 
Bienville, and the French kings had left them more to their 
own devices and meddled less with the home affairs of their 
colonies, France would not now be utterly excluded from the 
North-American continent. But from its very beginning 
French colonial policy was essentially bad, and is bad 
still. England profits by experience, but Trance seems to 
be almost as unteachable as Spain. Bienville advocated the 
immigration of agriculturists and their settlement on the alluvial 
banks of the Mississippi; yet for years he was overruled by the 
commercial policy of the merchant monopolist, Anthony Crozat, 
to whom the King had farmed the province. But when Crozat’s 
privileges fell into the hands of John Law, Director-General of 
the famous Mississippi Company, Bienville’s counsels prevailed, 
and in 1718 the city of New Orleans was founded. The site, 
though in a swamp, and only ten feet above sea level at the 
water’s edge, and liable to frequent inundation, was so far well 
chosen that nobody has ever been able to point out a better. 
The first clearing was made by a detachment of twenty-five 
convicts, as many carpenters, and a few voyageurs, under Bien- 
ville’s personal command. The scattered huts they built on the 
banks of the great river were the beginnings of a city destined 
in a later age to become the capital of a new civilisation, 
and the greatest trade emporium of the Southern States. 
But Bienville, more than once superseded, and perpetually 
thwarted and harassed, was at last finally dismissed; and after 
sixty-three years of floods, famines, Indian wars, and corrupt 
government—despite which the colony contrived to exist and 
even to grow—it suited the purpose of an unprincipled Court 
secretly to convey Louisiana—land and people, all and singular 
—to the King of Spain. Dire was the dismay of the Creoles. 
Bad as had been the rule of France, they preferred it to that of 
Spain. But all their efforts to evade the stroke were in vain. 
Their petitions to the French King remained unanswered, their 
envoy was refused an audience, and they were compelled to submit. 
But after a short experience of their new masters the colonists 
rebelled, and drove the Spaniards out of the colony, yet only 
to be reconquered and severely punished, so that their second 
condition was worse than their first. 





* The Creoles of Louisiana, By George W. Cable. London: John C. Nimmo. 





The commercial policy of Spain was, if possible, more repres- 
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re and benighted than that of France. Yet there was little 
to choose between them. Says Mr. Cable :— 

“Crozat, Law, Louis XV., Charles III., whoever at one time or 

ther was the transatlantic master of Louisiana, managed its affairs 
the same bad principle. To none of them had a colony any 
snherent rights. They entered into possession as cattle are let into 
ture or break into a field. It was simply a commercial venture 
‘acted in the interest of the sovereigns’ or monopolists’ revenues, 
and restrictions were laid or indulgences bestowed upon it merely as 
those interests seemed to require. And so the Mississippi Delta, until 

petter ideas could prevail, could not show other than a gaunt, ill- 

noorished civilisation. The weight of oppression, if the governors 

and other officers on the spot had not evaded the leticr of the royal 
decrees and taught the Creoles to do the same, would actually have 
crashed the life out of the province.” 

In fact, the France of Louis XV. and the Spain of Charles 
III. tried by turns to convert the nascent settlement into a 
colonie d’exploitation, precisely what the Third Republic is 
trying to do with Tonquin. But the system did not pay then 
morethan it pays now. Antony Crozat, the monopolist, became 
bankrupt, Law’s Company was driven to other fields of enter- 
prise, and the French King lost by Louisiana millions more than 
he gained. As for Spain, the Spanish governor, O’Reilly, wrote 
in 1764 :— 

«]T found the English in complete possession of the commerce of 
the colony. They had in this town their traders and merchants, 
with open stores and shops, and I can safely assert that they 

cketed nine-tenths of the money spent here...... I drove off 
all the English traders and other individuals of that nation whom I 
found in this town, and I shall admit here none of their vessels.” 
With very slight alteration this description would apply to the 
present French colonies of Cochin-China and Tonquin, so slow 
are Governments to learn that freedom is the only sure guarantee 
of prosperity. 

In 1801 Louisiana was ceded to France by a secret treaty, 
which, however, did not take effect until March, 1803; and the 
month following Napoleon sold the newly-recovered colony to 
the United States for four millions sterling. He was about to 
rush into war with the English, and saw that it would be sure to 
fall into their hands. ‘They have twenty war-ships in the 
Gulf of Mexico!” he exclaimed passionately to his Ministers. 
“T have not a moment to lose in putting it out of their reach. 
The American Commissioners only require of me one town in 
Louisiana ; but I already consider the colony as entirely lost.” 
Walking in the garden of St. Cloud, he said to Marbois, whom 
he trusted more at the time than Talleyrand,—“ Well, you have 
charge of the treasury. Let them give you one hundred million 
francs, pay their ‘own claims, and take the whole country.” 
When the Minister said something about the rights of the 
colonists, “ Send your maxims to the London market,” retorted 
the future Emperor with characteristic cynicism. 

And so Louisiana became a State of the Union before France 
became an empire, thereby escaping many tribulations and 
securing a prosperity which, notwithstanding wars, foreign and 
civil, tornadoes, floods, epidemics, and some other vicissitudes, 
has gone on increasing, and, so far, shows no sign of having 
reached its apogee. Bienville’s huts have developed into a city 
of 216,000 inhabitants, with 560 miles of streets, 140 miles of 
tramways, and property estimated at 3112,000,000. Though 
the imports of New Orleans are light, no other American city 
save New York has so gréat an annual export. Her magnificent 
harbour is crowded with shipping, and in 1883 more than two 
million bales of cotton passed her gates for home and foreign 
markets. 

All this and much more concerning the Creoles of Louisiana, 
their habits, their history, and their characteristics, on which 
considerations cf time and space forbid us to dwell, are told in 
Mr. Cable’s lively and entertaining pages. 


A FRENCH NOVEL* 
Ix the nomenclature of novels two opposite sins are occasionally 
committed, whereof one occurs chiefly amongst English, and 
the other amongst French authors. ‘I'he English fault is to 
publish together several short tales which are totally uncon- 
nected with each other, and name the collection after a single 
one of them; whilst the Frenchman, on the contrary, publishes 
one long story in several volumes, and gives each volume a title 
to itself as though they were all so many separate works. Both 
these practices are objectionable, because deceptive to the reader. 
In the first case he gets a number of tiny plats wherewith to 


* Duke ef Kandos, and Two Duchesses. By Arnould Mathey. London: J.and R. 
Maxwell. 





satisfy an appetite which reckoned on being supplied with a 
good, solid, substantial joint; and in the second case he incurs the 
risk of finding that some book which he has sent for to the library, 
or purchased at the railway station, is either rendered partially 
incomprehensible by want of knowing what has gone before, or 
else unsatisfactory by breaking off abruptly in the middle of 
the story. And we venture to bring this grievance to the notice 
of writers ou both sides of the Channel, in hopes of inducing 
them to take it kindly into consideration for the future. 

Of the above-mentioned two offences against the reading 
public, the second is exemplified in the Duke of Kandos and 
Two Duchesses. In spite of their different titles, these two 
books are as inseparable and imperfect without each other as 
though they bore but one name, and were labelled Volumes I. 
and II.; and whoever should rashly send for one alone, under 
the impression that he is going to receive a complete novel, will 
find himself very considerably mistaken. As, therefore, the two 
titles do actually represent only one whole, they ought properly to 
be treated as such; and hence we refer to them in the following 
remarks, not in the plural, but in the singular number. Jf, 
then, may be described as a fair specimen of that ordinary type 
of French novel which is sensational, abounding in fraud and 
murder, wildly improbable, containing little or no study of char- 
acter, and which has sufficient plot, vigour, ingenuity, and “ go” 
to ensure that one’s interest will nowhere flag more seriously 
than can easily be recovered by a little skipping. When, at an 
early stage in the book, a rich duke is found pressing the hand 
of his only daughter upon a poor and plebeian young music- 
master, one feels sure there must be something fishy somewhere 
to account for such a phenomenon; and these suspicions are 
soon afterwards confirmed by a retrospect giving the history of 
the duke’s past life—which is, to our mind, the most exciting 
part of the novel. It appears that after having committed 
various murders and other crimes, he has married an angelic 
woman, under whose influence he is in process of undergoing 
some kind of reformation. No doubt it seems rather inconsistent 
that at the time when he is supposed to entertain genuine 
scruples about shedding blood, he should yet confide in, employ, 
and associate with, a murderous ruffian who is always ready to 
go and quietly knock on the head inconvenient people, and 
return to his patron and account for their disappearance by 
some lie too transparent to deceive any one who is not an idiot. 
But then, as we observed before, character-study is not the book’s 
vocation; so an occasional feeble protest must be accepted as 
sufficient evidence of the reality of the duke’s conscientiousness 
until near the end, when he heroically avows himself an impostor 
in order to avoid being divided from his wife. 

One noticeable feature in the work is the remarkable way in 
which people suddenly turn out to be near relatives without 
having known it. The most startling instance of this occurs at 
the close, when a man and woman who are breakfasting together 
at Saint Cloud, surreptitiously poison each other’s grog, and 
then discover by accident that they are father and daughter! 
The poison which both have used is one that never fails, and 
for which there is no antidote in Europe, so the scene of unex- 
pected family reunion comes to a speedy termination with the 
death of both parties concerned—whereby any awkward sensa- 
tions concerning the false position to which a survivor might 
have been liable, are skilfully obviated. The reader learns 
from this revelation of relationship that the young man whom 
the heroine marries is her grandfather’s son; but as the author 
makes no comment upon that fact, and does not allow it to 
interfere in any way with their union, he probably does not 
consider uncle and niece as being within the prohibited degrees 
of affinity. Altogether the book is readable enough to pass 
an idle hour with contentedly, without leaving on the mind 
any permanent impression whatever, pleasant or unpleasant, 
profitable or unprofitable, amusing or the reverse. ‘The transla- 
tion appears tolerably well done on the whole, yet not quite as 
good as it might be. “ Would” and “ should” are sometimes 
substituted for one another rather inelegantly. ‘“ Bruskly” is 
a word which (to the best of our belief) is not to be found in 
English dictionaries, and which, nevertheless, occurs continually, 
and is evidently meant to stand for brusqguement. Anvers might 
as well have worn its English dress of “ Antwerp ” in an English 
book. In some places “ janitor” seems intended to represent 
concierge, which word is, we think, better left in the original 
than translated—every one knows what it means. And we have 
found an “ Eh, well!” that looks suspiciously like a translation 
of Hh bien! 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
THERE is nothing very suggestive or nourishing in the 
magazines this month. Perhaps the most important article is 
Earl Cowper’s, “ What is a Moderate Liberal to do?” in the 
Nineteenth Century, in which the writer, in a temperate and 
thoughtful paper, decides rather unexpectedly that Whigs must 
remain in the Liberal Party and endeavour to moderate its 
action. As they would lose their seats by adopting any other 
course, the Whigs who are not Peers have not many alterna- 
tives; but it is pleasant to find that this also is their own 
deliberate judgment, as expressed by one of the most moderate 
of their representative men. We may discuss Lord Cowper's 
views again, and the reader turns with a hope of finding some- 
thing new to Mr. C. H. Lepper’s account of “ Thibet ” as it 
is. He will not be altogether disappointed. Mr. Lepper puts 
his statements together in a strange disjointed way, as 
if he were publishing jottings from a traveller’s note- 
book; but he nevertheless gives many facts of interest. 
The most important, perhaps, is that the vast table-land, 
so often considered independent, is strictly a dependency 
of China, being garrisoned by a Chinese army and governed by 
three Chinese mandarins who are quite above the Dalai Lama, 
the latter being restricted to “ playing at divinity,” and guiding 
the religious concerns of his own sect, which is not the only one 
in Thibet, or even the most numerous, though it is the 
one recognised at Pekin as the State Church. The 
Thibetans begin to distrust even his religious pretensions, 
and prophecies are current that the present Lama will 
be the last, and that a new religion from the East is 
about to supersede Lamaism. At the same time the Chinese 
officials are hated as extortioners. Mr. Lepper therefore 
believes that Chinese rule in Thibet is weak; but he admits 
that no insurrection could succeed, and is inclined to prophesy 
that any movement would end in civil war, each Lamaserai 
rising against all the others. We suspect the ascendancy of 
China in Thibet is more strongly based than Mr. Lepper 
imagines, and that insurrection is only possible if preceded by a 
new religious movement. It is, however, certain that the Chinese 
statesmen are morbidly jealous of any intrusion into Thibet; 
and that it is they, and not the Lamas, who cause all inquisitive 
travellers to be driven back or murdered. Mr. Grenfell, in “The 
Enclosure of Commons,” wages sturdy war against those who 
try to protect open spaces, and would even enclose the New Forest, 
holding that agriculture is far more beneficial then wildness. 
He entirely sympathises with the great enclosing movement, of 
1795-1816, and prefers, he says, corn-crops to geese and donkeys. 
The town of Salisbury, he argues, does not want 60,000 acres for 
a playground. This is really only a statement of a platitude. 
Nobody contends that all England or half England should be a 
heath; but only that when population grows thick, heaths, 
forests, and other wildernesses increase in value to the public. 
Mr. Grenfell expressly admits the value of open spaces to a city ; 
and the New Forest or Salisbury Plain have just the same 
value for all England. The depopulation of the Highlands 
is bad; but if the Highlands were full of people, the re- 
servation of some large moors and forests would be to them 
of higher value than their culture. We do not want England 
turned into a street, or even a highly-regulated park. Lord 
Ducie gives an interesting account of the sufferings of Don 
Francisco de Cuellar, Captain of the Spanish galleon ‘ San 
Pedro,’ who was wrecked with part of the Armada upon the 
coast of Ireland. Cuellar calls the people throughout “ savages,” 
and it appears that while friendly to the Spaniards as Catholics 
and enemies of Queen Elizabeth, the Irish of that day could 
not resist the temptation of plundering and murdering them. 
The Spaniards had so many doubloons in their clothes that the 
islanders stripped them stark naked, and turned them 
adrift to live or die, as chance might dictate. Most died; but 
there is much Spanish blood still in the people of the Western 
coasts of Ireland. Cuellar, however, at last received protection 
from some Irish chiefs, who appear to have treated him kindly, 
though they went in great fear of the English. He escaped at 
last, and is heard of in Antwerp in 1589, M. Emile de Laveleye 
draws a striking picture of the progress of “ direct government ” 
in the Cantons of Switzerland, by which he means the practice 
of referring laws passed by the Legislatures back for a mass 
vote. Every Canton except one (Freiburg) has now adopted 
this system, and it is found that the people vote eagerly, 
and that the general effect of the system is Conservative. The 


. i 
bered that any law smacking of centralisation is rej 


once from Cantonal feeling. M. de Laveleye thinks thee b 
Democracies will adopt the “referendum;’’ but we fancy he under 
rates the modesty of the masses. As yet they honestly believe 
that the representatives they select are wiser than themselyeg 
and would distrust the judgment of direct universal suffrage 
The referendum is, however, employed in many States of the 
American Union to check the tendency to constitutiong} 
changes. 


The articles which will be first read in the Contemporary are 
those by Mrs. Fawcett, and Miss Ellice Hopkins on the 
“ Apocalypse of Evil;” but their readers will gain from them 
little addition to their power of forming a judgment, Mrs, 
Fawcett condemns the silent system, because “it takes away 
one of the safeguards against immorality,” and believes that 
immorality itself is an outcome of the subjection of women, 
the latter an opinion which history scarcely justifies. In the 
worst times of the Roman Empire, when the civilised world 
was rotten with vice, the Roman ladies possessed nearly 
every privilege now claimed as Women’s Rights, and 
female sovereigns who were not “under subjection” haye 
rarely been remarkable for virtue. Miss Hopkins also believes 
in publicity, and seems to think that an improved moral tone jg 
impossible without “the aid of the Press, the pulpit, and the 
platform.” Neither she nor Mrs. Fawcett appear fully aware of 
the tremendous price that is paid—in this instance, at least— 
for the unwise use of these agencies, or of the fact that the only 
two religions which teach purity as a principle—Christianity 
and Buddhism—were diffused without the help of the first and 
last. We agree with Miss Hopkins that one reason for the 
existence of evil may be the struggle it evokes, and the conse. 
quent strengthening of man’s soul; but she surely, in this 
passage, pushes her proposition very far :— 

“Tf God has suffered mighty empires and whole kingdoms to be 
wrecked on this one evil; if He has made it throughout the old 
Scriptures the symbol of departure from Himself, and closely asso- 
ciated monogamic love with monotheistic worship, teaching us by the 


history of all ancient idolatries that the race which is impure breeds 
unclean idols and Phrygian rites ; if Nature attaches such precious. 


young man’s life at twenty-five, the very prime of well-regulated 
manhood, at exactly one-half of what it is worth at fourteen, owing, 
Dr. Carpenter does not hesitate to say, to the indulgence of the 
passions in youth; if the tender Father, ‘ who sits by the deathbed 
of the little sparrow,’ has not thought it too great a price to pay that 
countless women and children should be sunk to hell without a chance 
in this life, in a degradation that has no name, but which in its very 
depth measures the height of the sanctity of womanhood; do we 
think that all these stupendous issues are for no end and to work out 
no purpose ?” 

Is not that to allege, almost in so many words, that God causes 
evil as well as suffers it? If he does—which is to us an impos- 
sible assertion—the evil-doer may be helping God to work out his 
purpose, which is either absurd, or is necessitarianism pushed to 
its last extreme. We regret that Miss Hopkins lends the weight 
of her well-deserved influence to the theory that it is the rich 
who are mainly guilty of the horrible crime which it is the im- 
mediate object to suppress. If she will consult any experienced 
Judge or Chairman of Quarter Sessions, she will find that there 
is little distinction between rich and poor in the matter, and that 
the most guilty of all are the refuse of the population in the 
rural districts. Mr. C. S. Salmon upholds a policy in West 
Africa, which seems sensible,—government through native 
chiefs in receipt of small but regular subsidies; but it needs 
local knowledge to understand his argument thoroughly. We 
do not see what the British Government is to do except trust its 
local agents, choosing always the best men it can obtain. This 
is what it has done, with, it may be admitted, comparatively 
poor results; but then the agents have been required to work 
almost without means. Vernon Lee’s “ Dialogue on Novels” 
is admirably written, but its central thought is not new. It is 
merely this,—that while French and Italian novelists show 
depravity, or promote depravity by their realistic treatment of 
certain subjects, English novelists make their stories useless or 
silly by ignoring the whole of the earthy side of human nature. 
That is often true enough; but the moment that restraint 
is withdrawn, the English novelist becomes as noxious as 
his French rival. Vernon Lee is right in saying that 
more liberty is allowed to the poet than to the novelist; 
but wrong in the explanation, which is, we think, that the poet 
is necessarily the more perfect artist, and can therefore be better 
trusted not to misuse his materials. Habit, however, has some- 
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as boys pass them in Ovid, though they would be anxiously 
robibited from reading the same thoughts in prose. The 

age in the dialogue, in which Vernon Lee pleads for the 
novelist, arguing that he is the real cause of that development 
of feeling which has separated our instinctive thoughts, 
especially upon all sexual matters, from the instinctive thoughts 
of, say, Blizabeth’s day, is singularly fine, genuinely eloquent 
indeed; but is it quite true? We fancy the change is as marked 
in households where novels have never entered, and extends to 
gubjects on which the novelists do not touch. It is not they 
gho have made of slavery a horror, still less they who have 
completely changed the cultivated idea of drunkenness. Novelists 
have, on the whole, favoured drinking, Dickens in particular 
having an ideal world in his mind full of good-feeling and punch. 
Professor Rudolf Gneist is most instructive upon “ Rural 
Administration in Prussia,” and almost intolerably dull; while 
Mr. Healy upon Home-rule, though not dull, is hardly instruc- 
tive. Does he really believe that Ireland would surrender all 
yoice in the government of the Empire if allowed full control of 
her own concerns? The first thought of her Parliament would 
be to make of her exclusion a standing grievance justifying a 
permanent veiled rebellion. The suggestion, however, should 
be noted, as it is the first of the kind which has come from that 
side; as should also the further one that complete Home-rule 
may yet be conceded to Ireland by the Tories. 


The first paper in the Fortnightly is a remarkable one. It is 
written by an American Catholic, Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, and 
gives an account of a negotiation between Count Cavour and 
Pio Nono, conducted through the Senater Pantaleoni, for a 
reconciliation between Italy and the Papacy. It was very 
nearly successful, and was based apparently upon some appli- 
cation of Count Cavour’s idea—‘a free Church in a free 
State.’ Unfortunately, Mr. Hurlbert grows indefinite at 
the most interesting moment, and does not tell us what 
concessions from the Quirinal would content the Vatican. 
At least, we can hardly believe that the Papacy would be 
satisfied with the right to nominate all Bishops without 
civil interference. How would that meet Leo XIII.’s great 
point, which is that the Pope at present is in the hands of a 
foreign Power which might exert such pressure as seriously to 
impair his freedom in the exercise of his spiritual functions? That 
statement is quite sound,—for example, the Italian Government 
might stop all letters to the Vatican,—and it is difficult to see 
how it could be refuted, except by the grant to the Pope of some 
independent territory. The paper, however, is full of suggestive 
information. The Editor writes a kindly éloge on Lord Hough- 
ton, too laudatory perhaps—indeed, as regards his poetry, 
absurdly laudatory—but appreciative and interesting. We take 
from it a capital story of Lord Houghton’s shrewdness':— 


“My laundress,’’ writes a correspondent, “had come to me one day 
in floods of tears because her little boy of eleven years old, but 
looking, she said, much younger (being small of stature), had wan- 
dered off with another little boy of about the same age to a common 
near London, where they found an old mare grazing. The urchins 
put a handkerchief in the mouth of the mare to serve for a bridle, 
got both of them on her back, and triumphantly rode her off, but 
were committed to Newgate for horse-stealing. My lanndress (not 
wanting in means) took measures for having her child duly defended 
by counsel, but I thought it cruel that the fate of the poor little boy 
should be resting on the chances of a solemn trial, and I mentioned 
the matter to Milnes. THe instantly gave the right counsel. ‘ Tell 
your laundress to take care that at the trial both the little boys—both, 
mind—shall appear in nice clean pinafores.’ The effect, as my 
laundress described it to me, was like magic. The two little boys in 
their nice ‘ pinafores’ appeared in the dock and smilingly gazed round 
the court: ‘What is the meaning of this?’ said the judge, who had 
read the depositions and now saw the ‘ pinafores.’—‘ A case of horse- 
stealing, my Lord.’—‘Stuff and nonsense!’ said the judge with 
indignation. ‘Horse-stealing indeed! The boys stole aride.’ Then 
the ‘pinafores’ so sagaciously suggested by Milnes had almost an 
ovation in court, and all who had had to do with the prosecution were 
made to suffer by the judge’s indignant comment.” 


There is a fine and slightly fantastic paper on “The Yuungest 
of the Saints,’—General Gordon,—in which “ Lucas Malet” 
tries to reconcile the many anomalies of his character, and 
depict him as a kind of fanatic King Arthur. She does not 
succeed very well, to our minds ; but she has this merit, that she 
faces the facts, and does not deny that Gordon was a fanatic, a 
fatalist, and a man of war from his youth up. She admits all 
that, and then argues that being all those things, he was. by 
reason of, rather than in spite of, them, a saint. She succeeds 
better in showing that he distinctly touched the imaginations 
of men, just as the elder saints did, and that something 
in all the good responded to something in General 








Gordon. That something was, we believe, his trust in 
the direct government of God,—a trust so perfect that 
it eradicated greed, fear, and doubleness of purpose, and made 
of him a man of iron, going always straight to his end. Faith 
of that kind, however, which was equally possessed by Crom- 
well and Luther, does not of itself make of a man a saint; nor 
does the pity for all but opponents, which, no doubt, rose in 
General Gordon—especially in his higher moods—into a passion. 
The essay is a fine piece of writing; but the advocatus Diaboli, 
who must be heard before any one can be canonised, would make 
mincemeat of a great deal of it. 

We prefer to await the next number of Macmnillan’s Magazine 
before forming an opinion as to the effect of the reported change 
of editorship, It is quite possible that the dullness of the number, 
only broken by a lively description of some West-Indian Islands, 
may be entirely accidental. 

The only political articles in the National Review are Mr. 
Percy Greg’s, on “ Some Uses of a Parliamentary Seat ”’—a fierce 
diatribe against the late Ministry—and an optimistic sketch of 
Tory prospects at the next General Election. The writer calcu- 
lates that the Liberals will lose fifty-four seats, as compared 
with the election of 1880, in which case, of course, the balance 
of power would remain with Mr. Parnell. We shall see. There 
are other, perhaps more experienced, calculators who assert that 
the Tory Party will return only 150 strong. It is worth the 
while, however, of the few whom the subject interests to read 
the Tory calculations. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
i ne 

The Works of Shoshee Chunder Dutt. Vol. Il. “ Realities of 
Indian Life.” (Lovell, Reeve, and Co.)—Here is a ‘“ Newgate 
Calendar’’ compressed into a single volume. Very ghastly are these 
realities, not the less so because the stories are told as briefly as 
possible, and without any attempt at literary ornament. The first is a 
hideous tale of human sacrifice ; the sister of an Indian Rajah and her 
husband, having no children, continue year after year to offer human 
sacrifices in order to propitiate the gods. They seem not to have 
been punished, though their victims were chiefly obtained from 
British territory ; but a strong remonstrance to the Rajah from our 
Government “ reconciled them to the crook in their lot.’’ At another 
page we find a dreadful story of the ‘‘ Sister Suttee.” A sister, 
strongly attached to her deceased brother, determines to be burnt on 
his pile. It was against all law, though the ordinances forbidding 
Suttee had not then been passed, but the woman’s entreaties pre- 
vailed over all objections. Her father was sentenced to seven years’ 
imprisonment for permitting it. In another case a widow who offered 
to die, tried to escape as soon as she felt the fire. Here, we think, 
the Mahommedan bystander who killed her, after she had been 
thrown back, and was again vainly endeavouring to escape, was 
hardly treated with five year’s imprisonment. He seems to have 
had a merciful motive. Among other things, the misdoings of the 
indigo-planters come out. It is easy, in the light of some of these 
stories (all taken from official records), to understand why the Indian 
authorities discouraged the class, as rendering the task of govern- 
ment exceedingly difficult. As for the miscellaneous crimes here 
recorded, they simply defy all classification. A “fish-hater’’ kills 
one comrade and wounds another because they will cook fish on board 
the boat which they are navigating ; a man who has three children 
born to him at a birth exposes one because he is told that the 
Zemindiar will not approve ; a father murders his child because the 
mother will not work, &c. The general darkness is relieved by a 
few lighter touches, as, for instance, by the story of “The Young 
Lochinvar,” an abduction case, in which, however, the suitor might 
have been spared his trouble, if he could only have paid two hundred 
rupees in ready-money to the objecting relatives. The book gives a 
very curious picture of Indian life. If things are so under the 
Par Romana of British rule, what would it be if the strong hand 
were withdrawn ? 

Cara Roma. By Miss Grant. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
The story of Cara Roma is not very much. As from the beginning 
it is tolerably evident to the reader how it will end, there will be no 
harm in epitomising it by saying that Adrian Dillon, who has missed 
his happiness by his own want of resolution and by the worldliness 
of others in one generation, finds it again in the next. But then the 
book has merits beyond those of the ordinary novel. Life at Rome, 
both in outside aspect and in the conditions which it excites, is de- 
scribed with considerable power ; and the study of Lady Daring, with 
its curious strata, so to speak,—an outside of sentiment, a deep layer 
of what may be called practical or worldly, according to taste and 
judgment, and underneath all, again, a capacity for being disin- 
terested, which can assert itself if only it can be roused,—is a 
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really successful effort, We cannot help thinking, however, 
that it is to be regretted that Miss Grant makes a concession 
to the meaner view of life, only too attractive to others be- 
side Lady Daring, when she burdens the poor lover of the 
story with title and fortune. Sir Frederick Daring had had the 
grace to see that an honest man like Adrian Dillon was worth having 
for his own sake, and his worldly wife recognises in his decision a 
sounder and wiser judgment than her own; why, then, are we ex- 
pected to be pleased when, within a page or so of the finis, it is 
pompously announced that “Sir Adrian Keith Dillon clasped on 
Cara’s wrist one of Castellani’s beautiful gardes de fildlité ?” This 
title is cheaply attained by putting out of the way, on paper, an 
invalid baronet and his useless tiger-hunting son; but it indicates a 
somewhat dangerous want of principle. 

Russian Projects against India. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 
(Remington.)—Mr. Sutherland Edwards and other writers who have 
been warning us for we know not how many years past of Russian 
aggression, have certainly the best of it, while the jokes about “big 
maps,” and “ Mervousness,” and so on, have lost something of their 
force. In this volume the writer, who has made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with his subject, discusses the designs which have been 
made by Russian statesmen and soldiers in this direction “ from the 
Czar Peter to General Skobeleff.”’ A very curious mass of informa- 
tion has been thus put together, and we commend it to those who 
have to make a study of the subject. 


A Parson’s Holiday. By W. Osborn B. Allen. (F. B. Mason, 
Tenby.)—The “ parson’? spent his holiday much in the same way 
as an actor spends his off-day, that is, by going to see other actors 
perform. He went, that is to say, to India, to judge for himself how 
Missions were prospering there. He landed in Bombay, journeyed 
as far north as Delhi, and from Delhi made his way by Lucknow, 
Cawnpore, Oude, and Benares, to Calcutta. From Calcutta he made 
a trip to Darjeeling, and got a sight of the Himalayas. He also made 
Calcutta a starting-point for a visit to British Burma. From Burma 
he came back to the Coromandel coast, which he followed till he 
reached Madras. It was here, as may be supposed, that the special 
interest of his journey reached its height. In Southern India 
Christianity has got a firm hold, numbers its converts by hundreds 
of thousands, and is sensibly affecting the life of the population. 
Here it is not an exotic which has to be laboriously fostered from 
without, but a naturalized plant, which has attained a vigorous 
growth, soon, it may be hoped, to become quite independent. 
Nothing in Mr. Allen’s book is more interesting than his account 
of his visit to Nazareth, a village about twenty miles from 
Tinevelly, where the work of Indian Missions may be seen, 
perhaps, at its best. Nazareth is a village of about 1,200 people; 
the congregation at matins numbered about 800. The communicants 
in the district number 1,254, more than a fourth of the total Christian 
population, a proportion which exceeds what is to be found in 
England; but then a native Christian in India, for the most part, 
means what he says. Mr. Allen gives an emphatic contradiction to 
the foolish talk about native Christians being inferior to their heathen 
fellow-countrymen. The fact is that the opponents of Missions, 
almost invariably themselves men without any real value for religion, 
set up a standard to which they do not attempt to come up them- 
selves. Weare glad to find that the clergy do not set themselves 
against native customs and amusements when these can be con- 
sistently retained. Mr. Allen, for instance, saw a very interesting 
performance of a dance by the choir-boys of Nazareth. At Banga- 
lore, again, the native clergyman, Mr. Ignatius, officiated with his 
feet bare. From Southern India Mr. Allen paid a visit to Ceylon. 
He made, it must be acknowledged, a most profitable use of his holiday. 


Ambulance Work. By R. Lawton Roberts, M.D. (I. K. Lewis). 
—Dr. Roberts begins by giving a brief description of the human 
body, speaking of the skeleton, muscular and nervous systems, 
circulation of blood, respiration, &+., and concludes his first chapters 
by some remarks on the first aid to be given in cases of emergency. 
The second lecture is devoted to the subject of “ Hwmorrhage,” the 
third to “ Broken Bones,’’ the fourth to “ Sudden Attacks of Il!ness,” 
and the fifth to “Methods of Lifting and Carrying the Sick or 
Injured.” The book is plentifully illustrated, and seems excellently 
adapted to its purpose. 


THEOLOGY AND SERMONS.—The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church 
of England, by the Rev. Joseph Miller (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.), is the continuation of a very laborious and meritorious 
work which has been already noticed in these columns, Mr. 
Miller devotes this volume to the Ninth Article, under the title of 
“ Hamartiology.” We have also received the “second series” of 
The Great Cloud of Witnesses, by William Landell, D.D. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—Dr. Landell treats in an expository and practical 
fashion the lives of Joshua, Rahab, Barak, Gideon, Samson, Samuel, 
and David. The Pattern Life, by W. Chatterton Dix (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.), consists of a series of ‘ Lessons for Children from 








Divinity, from the Italian of Cardinal Baluffi, with an introduction } 

Denis Gargan, D.D. (M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin), is a learned a 
elaborate exposition of the philanthropic work of the Christian Church, 

But the chapters on “ The Charity of the Church towards Heretics 
and Schismatics” and “Charity towards Jews” are insults to the 
human understanding. With this may be mentioned Homely Talks 
with Young Men on the Young Men of the Bible, First Series, Old Testa. 
ment Characters, by the Author of “ Joined to an Idol” ( Hatchards), 
——The Compunion to the Revised Old Testament, by the Rey, Talbot 
W. Chambers, D.D. (Henry E. Jerrad), is the work of ono of the 
American Revision Committee. On the question of “ Religion and 
Science,” we have The Geology of Genesis, by E. Colpits Robinson 
(Elliot Stock) ; and on the general question of belief, The Faith of the 
Unlearned, by “One Unlearned”’ (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
—We have also received Family Prayers, by the Rev. Gordon 
Calthorp, M.A. (Suttaby and Co.) ; and a new edition of The Pro. 
testant Faith, or Salvation by Belief ; an Essay upon the Errors of the 
Protestant Church, by Dwight Hinckley Olmstead (C. P. Putnam's 
Sons) ; Gospel History for the Young, by William F. Skene, D.C.L,, 
Vol. I1I. (David Douglas) ; and The Training of Children, by the 
General of the Salvation Army (Salvation Army Book Stores), 








Messrs. Stockl and Nathan have sent us proof-sets of their Souvenirs 
of the Inventions Exhibition, including a vivid one of the electric 
illuminations and garden féte, the electric fountains, and the Old. 
London street. They will be valued by many as remembrances of 
the Exhibition, and are pretty pictures in themselves. 
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the Life of Our Lord.” The Charity of the Church a Proof of Her 





Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
ls 4d, 2s 6d, 43 9d, and 9s, Of 
Chemists everywhere, 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

OuTsipE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
..£10 10 0; Narrow Column..... 
5 5 0} Half-Column .. 
212 6{ Quarter-Column.. “a 


Pai ag 

unke, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Mohths. 









Te. 
gix lines 














— a 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Sash of the United Yearly. =. Quarterly. 
s tage to any Part o e Uni yearly. 
i oe MH Oi OU Bi FO 
Juding postage to any of the Australasian 

Ine olonies, America, France,Germany .. 110 6.....015 3...... 078 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... ae Sl. eae O16 $.....0 8 2 
————— ———— 
———— 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 











IMPORTANT SALE of BOOKS and PICTURES. 


AST ACTON MANOR HOUSE (five minutes’ walk from 
Acton Station, N.L.R.) 

The Excellent, Extensive, and Important LIBRARY of BOOKS, coliected by the 
Vendor during the past fifty years, including some very rare and valuable Works, 
comprising complete set (105 vols ) of the Camden Society; first edition of 
Dickens’s Works ; Halliwell’s folio edition of Shakespeare’s Works (16 vols.) ; 
Goald’s “ Birds of Great Britain,” in parts; Shakespeare’s Plays, lithographic 
facsimiles by E. W. Ashbee, edited by J. O. Halliwell (48 vols.) ; Boydell’s Illustra. 
tions of Shakespeare’s Plays, folio size (100 magnificent plates, in good condition) ; 
“Adventures of Baron Munchausen,”’ illustrated by Gustave Doré; Agincourt’s 
“History of Art,” by its Monuments Architecture (73 plates), Scu!pture (51 
plates), Painting (204 plates), 3 vols. ; Behrnen’s (Jacob) Works (1764) ; Early Eng- 
lish Text Society’s Works ; Hogarth’s Works ; Miller's (Phillip) “ Sexual System of 
Lioneus ” (1777), numerously illustrated ; “ Norden’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia” 
(1737), 218 plates ; ‘‘ Pisanisi Antichita Romani”’ (1756), very fine plates; ‘ Quinti 
Horatii Flacci Emblemata,”’ illustrated (1612); “‘ Ridley’s View of the Civil and 
Reclesiastic Law ’’ (1607), Black Letters ; Bohn’s Illustrated Library, Antiquarian 
Library, Classical Library, Philological Library, Ecclesiastical Library, 
Standard Library, Scientific Library, and British Classics ; Bogue’s European 
Library, National Illustrated Library ; Scott’s Waverley Novels, Political and 
Prose Works ; Ruskin’s “ Modern Painters ;’’ Pinkerton’s ‘‘ Voyages of Travels” 
(138); Riddle’s ‘‘ History of tho Papacy ;’’ and other Illustrated, Classical, 
Philological, and Ecclesiastical Works, in all, upwards of 5,000 Volumes, and 
anumber of Curiosities, Models, &c. Also a collection of splendid original Oil and 
Water-Colour Paintings and Engravings, by Tilborg, Maclise, Etty, Roberts, 
Jandseer, and other great artists, which will be SOLD by AUCTION, together 
with the Surplus Furniture, Horses, Carriages, Cows, Poultry, and numerous 
effects, by Mr. J. P. HOPE, on the premises as above, on TUESDAY, September 
Ynd, 1885, and following days at 12 for 1 o’clock each day. On View two davs 
prior to Sale, and Catalogues (when ready) may be obtained at the MART, 
Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., of Messrs. REYNELL and SON, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C., 
and of the AUCTIONEER, Norih London Station, Acton, W. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. CuppLes, Upsam, AND Co.’s, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K, 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


























DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and ©0,’3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London: 


** Most suitable for pPprRo- 
FRIEDRICHSHALL 


LONGED use.””—Pror. SEEGEN. 
THE WELL KNOWN 


** Most efficacious. Toknow it 
is to appreciate its high value.” — 
APERIENT MINERAL 
WATER. 


TRADE MARK, 





Baron J. von Liesia. 

“The LONGER Friedrichs. 
hall is taken, the SMALLER is 
the quantity necessary to effect 
the purpose.’—Str HENRY 
THOMPSON. 

OF ALL CHEMISTS AND 

MINERAL WATER DEALERS, 





COLLEGE, LONDON. 








ot eoeee 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE COMMENCES on OCTOBER 
lst. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m., by Professor SCHAPER, F.R.S, 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCIENCE 
(including the Indian School and the Departments of Applied Science and 
Technology and of the Fine Arts) BEGINS on OCTOBER 5th. Introductory 
Lecture at 3 p.m. by Professor T. ROGER SMITH, F.R.I.B.4. Instruction is pro- 
vided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science. 

Prospectuses and Regulations relating to Exhibitions, &. (valae £2,900), may 
be obtuinel from the College, Gower Street, W.C. 

The EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS ENTRANCE PRIZES (Languages 
and Science) and for MEDICAL and (Gilchrist) ENGINEERING ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS BEGIN SEPTEMBER 28th. 

The SCHOOL RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 2lst. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station. 





TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 








EV. PREBENDARY STEPHENS, 
Woolbeding Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex, strongly 
RECOMMENDS Miss MONYPENY’S SCHOOL, 
affiliated with St. John’s College for Ladies, St. 
Ieonard’s-on-Sea. Terms from 80 guineas, college 
fees included. 
HE HEAD-MISTRESS of a GIRLS’ 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, near London, 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of BOARDERS, 
Magnificent buildings, spacious grounds.— Address, 
T. 8.” Messrs. HALL and LOVITT, Camden 


COMMEMORATION 


Work of Comte.” 
music, Free. 





Road, N.W. 
TATURAL SCIENCE. — ALICE 
I HEATH, Lecturer in Physiology and Botany 


at Milton Mount College, formerly a student of Newn- 


N HW TON 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 
POSITIVIST SOCIETY. 


AUGUSTE COMTE. 
SATURDAY, September 5th, at 5 p.m. precisely, 
an address by Professor BrEsty, on ‘*‘ The Life and 
At 8 p.m., a Social Meeting, with 


T LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 2nd. Mrs. Chubb, Chevender, Chislehurst; the Rev. B 

Applications to be mace to the HEAD MISTRESS, 


YAMBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS.— 

/ Iu preparation for the Higher Local Examina- 
tions, and in connection with the London Centre for 
the same. Instruction by correspondence is given by 
certain qualified ladies, Classes open from October 
ltth till the end of May.—Apply further to Miss A, 
SHORE, Orchard Poyle, Taplow, Maidenhead. 


HAL &, 


of the DEATH of 








YUMMERHILL VILLAS, 
CHISLEHURST.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for LITTLE BOYS. To bs OPENEDin SEPTEMBER 
by the MISSES WILKINSON. _ Referees :—Miss 
Clough, Principal of Newnham Colleze, Cambridge ; 


Gregory, D.D., 45 Kenninghall Road, Upper Clapton 
? ~? ’ € * 














ham College, Cambridge, has some timo disengaged 
for classes in public or private schools in or near 
London. Classes in Biology (theoretical and practica!) 
willbe COMMENCED in SEPTEMBER if a sufficient 
uumber of students apply. — Address, LONDON 
INSTITUTION, Finsbury Circus, W.C. 

LASSICAL MASTERSHIP 

REQUIRED (non-resident) by an M.A. First 

Class, Mods., English Lit., Elementary French and 
German, Three years’ successful Public School 
experience, High test.—‘‘ D. X.,’’ Egerton House, 
St. John’s Road, Buxton. 

0 PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.— 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some TIME 
DISENGAGED for LECTURE and PRACTICE- 
CLASSES in English Language and Literature, 
Reading, and Composition.—143 King Henry’s Road, 
London, N.W. 


\ ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, 8.W. 

Hrap Mastrr—F, O. MAXWELL, M.A., St. John’s 
: College, Cambridge. 

A Private School conducted on Public School 
prineiples, Boarders have the advantage of the 
competition of a large school, with the care and 
refinement of home life. Greek, German, Natural 
Seence, Drawing, Shorthand, Singing, and Swim- 
ming are included in the school fees. 

Clapham, With its picturesq:e Common of more ) 
than 200 acres, is a proverbially healthy place, and is 
‘ceessible by rail from all parts. The school premises, 
which are perfect as regards sanitation, are on a 
stavel soil, and close to the gymnasium and Common. 

Prospectus and school magazine on application. 


ows and SEA AIR (Sussex Coast). 
,—~Mr. W. W. CROUCH, M.A,, late Scholar, 
fiusen s,Oxon., PREPARES for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
ae mnasium, workshop, sanatorium, tennis, 








¢.—Blatchington Court, near Seaford. 
Hotty HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on 


WEDNESDAY, September 23rd. 
ere are vacancies. 


of health, 





XUM 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


POLICIES may be revived (after month of grace) on paym i 
In the case of death intervening, when the value exceeds the unpaid 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 





SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. 
made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other approved Securities. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 
{OMBINES the Advantages of Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 
The Premiums are so moderate that at most ages an Assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured 
from the first for the same yearly payment which would elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only. 
The whole Profits go to the Policyholders on a system at once safe and equitable, no share being given 
to those by whose early death there is a loss. 
increased to sums varying from £1,180 to £1,300 or more. 


New Assurances in 1884, £1,015,15 


Policies indisputable. 
my : a a “Ty Y 
The next division will be 


17 King William Street, London, B.C. 


At last division, Policies for £1,000 sharing a first time were 

Others were raised to £1,400, £1,700, and upwards, 
5; with Premiums, £35,274. 

Income in’ Year, £688,920. 


The Funds (increased in year by £327,540) were at its close £5,063,000. 
Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both older) have as large a Fund. 


Whole-World Licenses — Non-Forteiture of Policies. 
POLICIES are generally now free from restriction on foreign residence after five years, and 


unchallengable on any ground but fraud. 
ent of premium within a year, without proof 
prewium the full sum 


is payable, under deduction of arrears. neal rigs ; ; : 
Claims payable one month after proof, which is iu most cases equivalent to immediate payment. 
FULL EXPLANATIONS WILL BE FOUND IN REPORT, TO BY HAD ON APPLICATION. 


Edinburgh, July, 1885, 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
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T. GEORGEH’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
THURSDAY, October Ist, when an Introductory 
Address will be delivered by Timothy Holmes, Esq., 
F.R.CS, at 4 p.m. 

The following Eatrance Scholarships will be offered 
for competition :— 

1. A Scholarship, value £125, for the sons of 
medical men who have entered the School during the 
current year. 2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, 
open to all students commencing their studies. The 
subjects for these three Scholarships will be Latin, 
French, or German and Elementary Physics, and the 
examination will be held on Morday, October 5th. 

3. A Scholarship, value £90, open to all students 
who have entered the school during the current year, 
and who have passed the Cambridge Ist M.B. since 
October 1884. Subjects—Klementary Biology, Ana- 
tomy, Physiology, and Practical Chemistry. 4. A 
Scholarship, value £75, for students who have entered 
during the current year and have passed the Oxford 
lst M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B. Subjects— 
Anatomy and Physiolozy. The examination for these 
Scholarships will be held during the month of October, 

The following exhibitions and prizes are also open 
to students :—The William Brown £100 Exhibition, 
the William Brown £40 Exhibition, the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32, the Brackenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value £32, the Pollock Prize in Physio- 
logy, value £18, the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 10s, the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s, General 
Proficiency Prizes for first, second, and third year 
students of £10 10s each, the Brodie Prize in Surgery, 
the Acland Prize in Medicine, the Thompson Medal, 
and Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize. 

All hospital appointments, including the two House 
Physicianships and two House Surgeonships, are 
awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the Students without additional expense of any kind, 
Clerkships and Dres:erships, and all the minor 
appointments, are given without extra fees, Several 
paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assist- 
ant, with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, 
are awarded yearly upon the recommendation of the 
Medical School Committee. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by 
application to 

WILLIAM WADHAM, M.D., Dean. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End, E. 

The SESSION 1885-6 wil COMMENCE on 
THURSDAY, October Ist, 1885. As the College will 
be in course of enlargement there will be no Public 
Distribution of Prizes this year. FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will 
be offered for competition at the end of September to 
new students. Fees for Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 guineas in one paym nt, or 100 guineas 
in three instalments. All resident and other Hospital 
appointments are free, and the holders of all the 
Resident appointments are provided with rooms and 
board entirely freo of expense, The Resident 
appointments consist of Five House-Physiciancies, 
Five House-Surgeoncies, One Accoucheurship, and 
One Receiving-Room Officer. Two Dressers and 
Two Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. 
Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the 
University of London, and for the Primary and 
Pass Examinations for the Fellowship of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England are held through- 
out the year. Special entries may be made for 
Medical and Surgical Practice. The London Hospital 
is now in direct communication by rail and tram with 
all parts of the metropolis, and the Metropolitan, 
Metropolitan District, East London, and South- 
Eastern Railways have stations within a minute’s 
walk of the Hospital and College. 

For prospectus and particulars apply personally 


or by letter to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 












ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. CENTRAL INSTITUTION, 
Exhibition Road, 8.W. 

Coprses of Technical Instruction for Engineers, 
Manufacturers, and Teachers, under the direction 
of Prof. Henrici, LL.D., F.R.S., Prof. Unwin, 
M.Inst.C.E., Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and Prof, Arm- 
strong, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 for three 
years, the Siemens Memorial Scholarship of £50 for 
three years, and two Mitchell Scholarships of £30 
for two yeirs, one with free education, will be 
awarded on the results of the Entrance or Matricu- 
tion Examination, to be held on TUESDAY, Septem- 
ber 29th, and on the three following days. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 
October 6th. 

For further partienlars, and for the programme of 
instruction, apply at Exhibition Road, S.W.; or at 
Gresham College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary, 
ee and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 

FINSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

DAY DEPARTMENT for Students not under 14 
years of age. 

The Co!lege Courses provide technical instruction 
for Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, Technical 
Chemists, Builders, and Cabinet Makers. Fee for 
the session, inelus of laboratories and workshops, 
£9, Four Saddlers’ Company Studentships of £30 for 
two years, four Mitchell Scholarsh’ps of £30 for two 
years, and the Holl Scholarship of £20 for two years 
(with free education), will be awarded on the result of 
the Entrance Examination, which will take place on 
THURSDAY, October Ist, at 10 a.m. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on 
October 5th. 

For farther particulars, apply at the College, 
Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.; or at Gresham 
College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 





MONDAY, 


HILL 


_* SCHOOL. 


The following FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 
have been gained by Old Millhillians at the Univer- 
sities during the last seven years :— 

1877. Mental and Moral Science (with B.A. degree), 
Lond ; with University Scholarship. 
Experimental Physics (in Intermediate Exam- 
ination in Science), Lond.; with the Neil 
Arnott Bronze Medal. 
1878. *Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. ; 
with University Scholarship. 
Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. 
1879. Moral Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Experimental Physics (with B.Sc. degree), 
Lond. ; with University Scholarship, 
First Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
1880. English (in Int. Exam. in Arts), Lond. 
1881, With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb, 
*Law Tripo:, Camb, 
Further Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
1882. Eleventh Wrangler, Camb. 
Historic U Tripos, Camb. 
Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 
1883. *Historical Tripos, Camb, 
Classical Tripes, Camb, 
1884, Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb. 
The * signifies that the candidate was First in the 
First Class of Honours. 


A ILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. Head Master.—R. F. 
Weymovutn, D.Lit., M.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. Assistant Masters :—T. T. Jeifery, 
M.A., Peterh., Cambridge, 9th Classic in 1877; T. H. 
Jackson, B.A., Lond.; A. E. Hudson, M.A., Oriel 
Coll., Oxford ; Fredk. Stock, D.Lit., M.A., Fellow of 
Univ. Coll., Lond.; E. W. Hallifax, M.A., Lond.; F. 
J. Edminson, M.A., Vict.; and others. Minister of 
School Chapel.—Rev. J. Radford Thomson, M.A, 
Situation exceedingly healthy. Estate over 30 acres. 
Swimming-bath, 72 feet by 30. School RE-OPENS 
THURSDAY, September 24th. For Prospectus, apply 
to the HEAD MASTER, at the School. 


C\" VICTORIA 








WENS COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER, 


I, ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT, 
II. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (including the 
Dental and Pharmaceutical Courses), 
III, DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
IV. EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 
Prospectuses of the above, and of Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibitions (14 in number, and 
varying in value from £12 to £100 per annum), will 
be forwarded free on application to the Registrar of 
the College, or may be obtained from Mr. CORNISH, 
33 Piccadilly, Manchester. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, Registrar. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 
The SESSION 1885.86 will begin on OCTOBER 6ru. 
The College supplies for persons of either sex above 
the ordinary school age the means of continuing their 
studies in Science, Languages, History, and Litera- 
ture. The Chemical, Physical, Engincering, 
Geological, and Biological Laboratories are open 
daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, and Electric Engineering, and Survey- 
ing; and special arrangements for practical work 
have been made with various Engineers in and near 
Bristol. Information with regard to the lodging of 
students may be obtained on application. Several 
Scholarships are tenable at the College. Calendar, 
containing full information, prica 1s (by post, 1s 3d), 
For prospectus and further information, apply to 
ALFRED E., STOCK, 
Registrar and Secretary. 


AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
ot ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken, Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


i; Miia COLLEGE for 
TEACHERS. 

The Course of Training in the UPPER DIVISION 
of this College PREPARES previously qualitied CAN- 
DIDATES to pass the CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
EXAMINATION, and fits them, by Lectures on 
Education and practical work under supervi:ion, for 
teaching in Girls’ High and Middle Schools, 

Inthe KINDERGARTEN DIVISION, Students are 
PREPARED to piss the FROBEL SOCIETY’S 
EXAMINATIONS. 

In the LOWER DIVISION, Students are PRE- 
PARED to pas the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, and receive some instruction in 
teaching, 

The College will REMOVE from its present 
premises (Skinner Street, Bishonsgate) to 5 FITZROY 
STREET, W., in September, 1885, 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th. 

Address, for particulars during vacation, the 
PRINCIPAL, care of Miss Hodge, 9 Clifton Gardens, 
Maida Vale, W. 

















**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Sugyestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. City Branch, 6 Poultry, Birming- 








ham Branch, 5 Corporation Street. 





[September 5, 1895. 
AGR 
roe virtue 


R OYAL 
CIRENCESTER, 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, 


WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM O 
ATLACHED FOR THE PRACTICA Ce 
INSTRUCTION. 


For intending Land Owners and Occupj 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, oo Tana 


——— 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of 
and GORDON, K.G. RICHMOND 
ComMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCGIE i 
The Right Hon. the Karl Bathurst,’ -'“T™*R. 
ba _ Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart,, 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingseo' 
George T. J. Sutheron-Estcourt, pg 7 Smee WP. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. i 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 


F see age of COLLEGE and FARM List 
of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply ¢ 
PRINCIPAL. " : »&c., apply to the 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 6h 


(MFTON | HIGH _ SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, BRISTOL. 
President of the Council—The Very Rey, th 
of BRISTOL. — nDeee 
Vice-President—The Rev. J. M. WILSON, Heag 
Master of Clifton College, 
Head Mistress—Miss WOODS, 

The THIRD TERM of 1885 will BEGIN op 
SATURDAY, September 19th. 

Application for admission may be made to the 
Secretary, at the School; or to the Hon. Secretar 
G. H. WOLLASTON, Esq , 24 College Road, Clifton, 
Bristol; from either of whom information as to 
Boarding Houses may be obtained, 


LADY offers the COMFORTS of a 

HOME to a GIRL of fourteen or to two sisters 
who may wish to attend the High School for Girls at 
Clifton, with her own daughters. The honse is 
pleasantly situated in its own garden, and is within 
fifteen minutes’ walk of the school.—Address, for 
references and terms, to Mrs. MARSHALL, Wood. 
side, Leigh Woods ; or G. W. WOLLASTON, Esq., 24 
College Road, Clifton. 


OUTH KENSINGTON- 
TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1 Trepovir Roan, S.W. 
(Close to Earl’s Court Station.) 
ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY CLASSES under 
the direction of Mrs. W. R. Cour. 
The NEXT TERM will commence TUESDAY, 
September 22nd, 1885. 
A Separate House adjoining for Boarders. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


The Trustees have Reduced the Fees at Kelly 
College to £54 per annum (for Boarders). 

At this College Boys are prepared for the Univer- 
sitie:, Army, Navy, and other Examinations. 

Junior Boys prepared for the Public Schools, 

The situation is healthy ; the buildings spacious 
and airy; there is a large playground, fives courts, 
gymnasium, and carpenter’s shop. 

NEXT TERM begins on SEPTEMBER 251. 

Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


THE VICAR of S. MARGARET'S, 
a Ilkley, Yorkshire, SEMKS an earnest, capable, 
and liberaleminded COLLEAGUE; Musical Pries*, 
Graduate. Responsible post ; frequent commanion; 
daily prayer; large congregations. Beautiful health 
resort, well known for bracing air and pure water.— 


Diocese, Ripon. a 
_* L ALBERT 
LANCASTER. 
For the Care and Training of Idiotic, Imbecile, ané 
Weak-minded Young Persons. 

















Under the Ratronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE: 
The Right Hon. Lord WINMARLEIGH. 


This Institution, for 600 Inmates, has an Estate of 
105 acres in a charming and salubrions situation 
near the sea. It is provided with Schools, Work- 
shops, Farm, Garden, and every accommodation for 
the proper classification and training of feeble- 
minded youth. The establishment is under efficient 
medical superintendence, and there is also a well- 
equipped detached Infirmary. 

Paying Pupils (at various rates) received from any 
part of the country. 

Free Pupils, elected by the Subscribers, mut 
belong to the Associated Northern Counties of 
England; and Donations and Annual Subseriptions 
for their maintenance are earnestly solicited. 

Terms, Regulations of Admission, &c., may be had 


on application to 
JAMES DIGGENS, Secretary. 


RUNTON HOUSE, Quarry Hill, 
Lancaster, is a Detached BOARDING HOUSE 
for special Private Pupils at the ROYAL 
ALBERT ASYLUM. The private grounds, two- 
and-a-half acres in extent, command fine views © 
Morecambe Bay, the Lake Mountains, &c.—For 
terms and full information, apply to Mr. JAMES 
DIGGENS, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, Lan- 
caster. 
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LS 
RACTICAL TRAINING for MEN 
¢ 18 years and upwards, preparing for Colonial 
oii Farming, Breeding and Management of 
or Eng’ ai Dairying, Estate Carpentry, Blacksmith’s 
Live So cnsaration, &e. Accommodation for Ten 
Work, For prospectus, apply “ SECRETARY,” 
ue Harptree, Bristol. 
oo Fr T . 
OLONIES. — OCCUPATION for 
PUPILS on selected STOCK and GRAIN 
MSand larger Estates in CANADA, TASMANTA, 
yak UNITED STATES. Pupils receive regular 
and thly pay: Premium from £60, Pamphlets free. 
meORD, RATHBONE, and CO., 21 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London. _ 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 
the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 

tal grounds. Six Lawn - Tennis Courts. 230 
pw Table d’Hote at separate tables, from 6 to 





. . Large swimming bath, also private baths. 
soc MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1897. 
jd-up Capital £1,500,000 
sate Fund £970,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained ov application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.U. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital Fully Subscribed _... coe ++» £2,500,000 
ife Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about as ae + 875,000 
Toran INVESTED Funps Urwarps or Two MILLIons. 
Total net Annual Income exceeds «-» £1,200,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
05,000 ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 
BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN .., «» Harvik M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 

Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
USTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


Je 
WILLIAM C, TinontLa } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
Li. LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening pnrposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particn- 
lars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

















_—_. 





DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 
| 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 
ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Catalogues free, 





BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &e. 


Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 30s. 


HE PARLIAMENTARY ELEC- 
TION ACTS for ENGLAND and WALES, 
arranged according to the Qualitication and the 
Registration of Electors, Electoral Areas, the Dis- 
qualification of Candidates, the Election and the 
Election Petition. With Notes, History, and Sum- 
mary. Reinga Treatise on the Law of the Election 
of Members in England and Wales to the House of 
Commons of the United Kingdom. By J. M. Lety, 
Editor of ‘‘ Chitty’s Statutes,” &.; and W. D. I. 
Fou.kes, Joint Editors of “The Judicature Acts,’”’ 
and Barristers-at-Law. 
London: Wm. CLowes and Sons, Limited, 27 Fleet 
Street. 


Seber yomrpay and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr. B. 
BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after suffering for more 
than 39 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham. Free for thirteen stamps, 











Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases. By 
Roserr G, Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 
London: C, Mircuett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; Srmprin, MARSHALL, and Co, 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
—The OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for 
the Session 1885-6. Price 33; by post, 33 6d. 
Manchester: J.E.CornisH. London: MACMILLAN 
and Co. 


HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

This stronghold was formally opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, andthe public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and stroug-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








FINE OLD PURE 

TE IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 
9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
5 years old—42s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
From 

JAMES HENDERSON and 
Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 
All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 


co. 


. GOLD MEDAL. 
| Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 
’ | — 
PRY'S) J RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


| **A most delicious and valuable 
jarticle.’”’—Standard. 





| sO an inicke iit ee 

| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA) JARS COCOA EXTRACT. 
| ** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’ 
| —W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol, 
} TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS, 





At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Colds, &e.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 
London. 











ASK 


FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—In consequence of certain 
dealers making use of Baron Liebig's photo- 
staph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it 
necessary to caution the Public that the Liebig 
Company’s Extract of Meat is the only 
brand ever guaranteed as genuine and of the 
finest flavour either by himself or the late 
waron Justus von Liebig. Purchasers must 
iusist upon having the Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Meat, 

N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
ebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 
Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





BLACKWOOD’'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 839, SEPTEMBER, 1885, 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 

Tue Crack or Doom.—Part II. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN ‘‘Arracut.’’—Part II, :— 
MonTALEMBERT, Rio, Nassau Sentor, 1861.—A 
STRANGE OccURRENCE. — CHEAP DINNER, — 
*“MURDER OR DveEL” ConsuLTATION.—INFALLI- 
BILITY OF THE PorE: CONVERSATION WitH Mr. 
GLADSTONE, 





FLORIDA: THE STATE OF ORANGE-GROVES. 
FortTuNE’S WHEEL.—Part VI. 
A ScotrisH Dame on Her Travets, 1756. 
STORIES FROM Bosarvpo: ORLANDO. 
CHANCE CONTINENTAL ACQUAINTANCES, 
ENGLAND AND France In InpO-CHINa. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 





CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Wry pip WE Depose Isai? By W. H. Russell, 
LL.D 


THE PROTECTION OF GIRLS :— 
I, SPEECH OR SILENCE. 
Fawcett. 
II. THe APOCALYPSE OF EvIL. 
A Sort Prarin Powtcy 
Charles Marvin. 
Tuoveuts AnovTt Lire. By the Bishop of Carlisle. 
Our WEST AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS. By ©.S. Salmon. 
A DIALOGUE ON Novets. By Vernon Lee. 
RvuRAL ADMINISTRATION IN Prussia. By Professor 
Rudolf Gneist. 


By Millicent Garrett 


3y Ellice Hopkins, 
FOR AFGHANISTAN. By 


Penny Dinners. By S. D. Fuller. 
THE ADVANCE TOWARDS Home RUwLe. By T. M. 
Healy, M.P. 
ConTEMPORARY ReEcOoRDS :— 
I. History or RELIGIONS, By Principal 


Fairbairn. 

II. Mentat PuiLosopnry. 
III, GENERAL LITERATURE, 
IsBISTER AND Company, LimiTEp, 56 Ludgate 

Hill, E.C. 


By Professor Seth. 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1885. 2s 6d. 
Wat ts A Moperate Lisgrrat Top0? =By the Right 
Hon. Earl Cowper. 
Tue RADICAL PROGRAMME FOR IRELAND. By Edward 
William O’Brien. 
Aw EpisopE OF THE ARMADA. By the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Ducie. 
War Horses. By Colonel Russell. 
THE CHOLERA-INOCULATION Fattacy. By Edward F. 
Willoughby. 
Tuiset. By Charles H. Lepper. 
Wuy MEN WILL NoT BE CLERGYMEN. 
Handley. 
Tae Enc iosurr oF Commons. By H. R. GRENFELL 
Virrorta CoLtonna. By H. Schiitz Wilson. 
RESERVATION OF THE SACRAMENT. By the Rev. Dr. 
Belcher. 
A Repty To my Critics. 
Halim Pasha of Egypt. 
RECENT ProGRESS OF DrMocracy IN SWITZERLAND. 
By Emile de Laveleye. 


3y Hubert 


3y His Highness Prince 





London: Kr@an Pavut, Trencu, anp Co. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
SEPTEMBER. Edited by T. H.S. Escorr, 
CATHOLIC ITALY AND THE TEMPORAL Power. By W. 
H. Hurlbert. 
Ratpew WaLvo Emerson. By W. L. Courtney. 
THE TrutTH asour Turkisu Finance. By Vincent 
Caillard. 


SavinG THE INNOCENTS. By the Hon. Mrs. F. Jeune. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL Sparx. By George 
Higgin. 

Councits AND Comeprans. By F. C. Burnand. 

HEALTH-RFSORTS AND THEIR USEs. Sy Robson 


Roose, M.D. 
Tue YOUNGEST OF THE Satnts. By Lucas Malet. 
Norway or To pay. By W. Archer. 
Lorp HougutTon. By T. H.S. Escott. 
Home AND ForeiGn AFFAIRS. 








Cuarman and Hatt, Limited. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
A ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Vicke-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
Lord TENNYSON. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 





TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 43. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
HE THEATRE at STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON.—See the BUILDER (price 41, by 
post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 193) ; also Sketches 
during the Architectural Association Excursion ; Tho 
Guildhall School of Music—A Suggestion touching 
the Public Safety—Tall Chimney Shafts—The Egyp- 
tian Exploration Fund—A New Form of Scatfold— 
The Cambrian Archwxological Society—Descriptive 
Geometry, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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MANY COPIES OF ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
A NEW EDITION OF MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


Is now ready for delivery, postage free. 
This Catalogue offers the Surplus Copies of many leading Books of the Past and Present Season, and 
more than Two Thousand other Popular Works, withdrawn from the Library for Sale, in good second-hand 
con ition, at very low Prices. 











BOOKS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The Directors are now prepared to supply Complete Sets of Works by Macaulay, Hallam, Carlyle, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, Browning, Sir Walter Scott, and other Standard Authors, carefully selected 
from the Publishers’ Lists, and strongly bound in half-calf, half-persian, and other durable bindings. Special 
Catalogues postage free on application. 





*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, London. 


Branch Offices—281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Second Edition, containing the TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES. Richly Illustrated, 600 pp., 16s. 


BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 





** Well digested in matter, and attractive in form.’’—Atheneum, 


** Nothing could be more landable than the moderation and candour which are shown throughout,”— 
Spectator. 

* An excecdingly good volume of Church history.’”’—= Guardian. 

“ Beantifully illustrated. From beginning to end as engrossing as a novel.”—Graphic. 





HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster Row, London. 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


No Digestion necessary. 
A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. 


MILK 
(PATENT). 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attertion to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


eS Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 





iii 
POPULAR NEW NOVEts 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES IN 3 VOLg 


WHAT'S HIS OFFENCE? 3 


the Author of “ The Two Miss Flemings,” ke, 


The VERGE of NIGHT. By Percy 


Gree, Author of ‘Ivy, Cousin and Bride,” &, 


The LAW FORBIDS. 3 


KaTuarineE Kina, Author of “ The Queen of the 
Regiment.”’ 


SNOW in HARVEST. By Im 


AsHWwoRTH TayLor, Author of “ Venus? Doves,” 


ENTANGLED. By Miss Fairfax 


Byrrne, Author of “A Fair Country Maid,” 


DOROTHY DRAKE BW 


FREDERICK H. Moore. 2vols. — [Newt week, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





Mr. HATTON’S NEW POPULAR SENSATION 
NOVEL. _— 


One Shilling. 


JOHN NEEDHAM'’S DOUBLE, 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 

“** And is old Double dead?’ Certainly as any door. 
nail. Mr. Joseph Hatton has killed him in'' John 
Needham’s Double,’ which we highly recommend, It 
begins with a slow movement; gradually it increases 
in intensity, and the reader cannot turn over the pages 
quick enough to satisfy his curiosity. The an 
given with true dramatic energy, brings down the 
curtain on avery strong situation.” —Punch, August 
22nd, 1885. 

“ This story is obviously founded on the career and 
fate of John Sadleir, the Irish banker and diplo- 
matist.”’—Weekly Times. 

London: J. and R, MAxweEtt, all Booksellers’, 
Bookstalls, &c. 


Just published, on 126 pages, in nie ls, 
HINTS TO COUNTRY BUMPKINS, 


sy A COUNTRY BUMPKIN, 


HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, London, 





THE PATENT 


BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER. 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble. 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secure and easy means of hanging 
Pictures, 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATOR 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very small cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
on application to 


WILLIAM TONKS AND SOV, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MEDALS :— 
London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1852; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1$74. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom 0 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, iii vatate. 
BANBURY. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Nervows 


NESS AND WANT OF ENERGY.—When first the 


the time has come to take some such alterative # 
Holloway’s Pills to restrain a disorder from developing 
itself intoadisease. These excellent Pills correct 
irregularities and weaknesses. They act so kindly, 
yet so energetically on the functions of digestion an 
assimilation, that the whole body is revived, the 
blood rendered richer and purer, while the muscles 
become firmer and stronger, and the nervous 
absorbent systems are invigorated. These Pills are 
suitable for all classes and all ages. They have 4 
most marvellous effect on persons who are out of 
condition; they soon rectify whatever is in fault, 
restore strength to the body and confidence to the 





Wellington Street, Strand. 
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— 
A USEFUL BOOK FOR CANDIDATES 
AND ELECTORS. 





New Edition—The Fifth. 8vo, 6s. 
A HANDBOOK TO 
POLITICAL QUESTIONS, WITH THE 
ARGUMENTS ON EITHER SIDE. 


By SIDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 


CONTENTS :—Disestablishment, English, Scotch, and Welsh— 
Free Schools—Reform (Historical) —Proportional Representation— 
Women’s Suffrage—Ballot—Procedure House of Commons—Reform 
House of Lords—Exclusion of Bishops—London Municipal Reform-— 
Local Self-Government, English and Irish—Local Taxation—Land 
Laws—Leaseholds Enfranchisement—Intoxicating Liquor Laws— 
Sunday Closing—Direct and Indirect Taxation—Fair Trade—Capital 
Punishment—Marriage with Deceased Wife’s Sister—Sunday Opening 
of Museums—Cremation—Home Rule, &c. 


The Leeds Mercury (Nov. 10th, 1534) says of the fourth edition :—‘‘In times 
when almost every adult is a politician, such a publication as this Handbook 
ought to receive a widespread and hearty welcome...... The Handbook will be of 
service not only to general readers who have no time to follow every long debate 
in Parliament, but will also be appreciated by members of debating societies who 
wish to post themselves up in the leading points for and against modern proposals 
for reform in home policy.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


CAMILLA’S GIRLHOOD. By Linda Villari, Author of 
“On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters,” &c. Crown 8yo, 2 vols., 21s. 
“Rezembles, but without anything of undue imitation, one of the charming 
domestic chronicles that Miss Yonge used to give us.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Brightly written...... Madame Villari’s word-pictures of Italian landscape are 
trne in every detail.”—Morning Post. 


A LOST SON. By Mary Linskill, Author of ‘‘ Hagar,” 
“‘ Between the Heather and the Northern Sea,” &*. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
“We notice no traces of hurry or carelessness in its delightful pages, and in 
consequence of the writer’s conscientious literary workmanship the reader’s 
pleasure is much enhanced.” —Shefield Independent. 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 








KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 





Eleventh Edition, revised, with 500 Illustrations, post 8vo, price 14s. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 
Thoroughly Revised and Edited by W. Morrant BAKER, F.R.C.S., 
Lecturer un Physiology, and Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital ; and Vincent Dormer Harris, M.D. Lond., Demon- 
strator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LetIen Hont. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty Goors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royai Academy, &e. 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Prospectus and Catalogue on application. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in this Collection. 
FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’S “ LIBER STUDIORUM,” with Commentaries 
by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 
Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photozraphs, &c., carefully framed, 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘‘Autotype in Relation to Honsebold Art,’”’ with 
Press Notices, free per post. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 165, price 6d, post free. 


COMPANY, LONDON. 


THE AUTOTYPE 
UPstarrs and DOWNSTATBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


von COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 

OUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

Cen enntitios at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 

a Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 

Pry toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
NSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


B2UCATION for YOUNG LADIES—TWO 

Resident Pupils ar roneived, Highest referenoon Address: ali GAPE: Savi 
c ived. Hig references.—Address, Miss i 

House, Thicket Road, Anerley, near Crystal Palace. ' shinies 











MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW NOVEL by the late HUGH CONWAY. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


By HUGH CONWAY. 
Author of ‘Called Back,” ‘‘ Dark Days,” &c. 


3 vols. Crown Svo, 31s 6d. 


The Atheneum says :—‘ A Family Affair’ is one of the best of recent novels. 
The story is full of interest and of excitement. The characters are distinct and 
lifelike...... In praising this book there is no question of paying a tribute to the 
— of a lamented author ; the book itself deserves and commands recogni- 

ion. 

The Times says :—‘* In a crowd of ephemerals, ‘ A Family Affair’ is sufficiently 
striking to arrest attention, and the writer gives us glimpses of powers which, 
even in the fields of tiction, migat have produced something higher...... The little 
studies of humanity interspersed throughout the book seem to us not only the 
most humorous and interesting chapters, but they indicate the presence of that 
foundation upon which alone the reputation of a great novelist rests—the obser- 
vation of human nature.” 





NEW BOOK by the BISHOP of DURHAM. 


The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. :— 


S. IGNATIUS-S. POLYCARP. Revised Texts with Introductions, Notes, 
Dissertations, and Translations. By J. B. Liantroor, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Bishop of Durham. Vol. I., Vol. II., Secs. I. and IJ, Demy 8vo, 48s. 

(Neat week. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS from the POINT of 


VIEW of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By the Rev. J. Luewetyn Davies, 
M.A., Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone. Crown 8vo, 63. 








THE ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 
Edited by HENRY CRAIK, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Glasgow.—NEW VOLUME, 


The PUNISHMENT and PREVENTION of 


CRIME. By Colonel Sir Epmunp pu Cane, K.C.B., R.E., Chairman of 
Commissioners of Prisons, Chairman of Directors of Prisons, Inspector- 
General of Military Prisons, Surveyor-General of Prisons. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


A NEW GIFT BOOK. 


THE 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1885. 
The Volume for 1885 of THE ENGLISH ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE ?s now ready, price EIGHT 
SHILLINGS. The Volume consists of over 840 closely 
printed pages, Jilustrated by about 500 Wood En- 
gravings of various sizes, ¢ contains a complete 
Novel,“ A Famity Arrair,”’ by Huan Conway, Author of 
“ Called Back,’ and also complete Stories and Essays by 
Bret Harte, the AvtHor or “ Joun Herrine,” ARCHIBALD 
Forbes, J. Henry SHortHouse, and others, besides 
numerous interesting Miscellaneous Articles by the First 
Authors of the day. 


COMPOUNDS of CARBON; or, Organic 


Chemistry, an Introduction to the Study of. By Ira Remsen, Professor of 
Chemistry in the John Hopkins University. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 














PRIMARY FRENCH and GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


DE MAISTRE.—LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE 


et le LEPREUX de Ja CITE D’AOSTE. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary, by S. Barter, B.Sc., Assistant-Master in the 
Mercers’ School. Globe 8vo, Is 6d. 


GRIMM.—KINDER und HAUSMARCHEN. 


Selected and Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by G. E. Fasnacut, Assistant 
Master in Westminster School. Illustrated. Globe 8vo, 2s. 


MACMILLAN’ MAGAZINE. 
No. 311, for SEPTEMBER, price is, contains :— 
Mrs. Dymonp. Chaps. 24.26. By Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray). 
Tur WINDWARD ISLANDS. 
THE QUESTION OF DRINK IN ENGLAND. 
Tue Barus OF CASCIANA IN JULY, 
LocaL UNIVERSITY COLLEGES. 
Rural Roapds, 
Tue NEw NATIONAL GALLERY AT AMSTERDAM, 
InLAND DutTIks AND TAXATION, 


Profusely Illustrated. Price SIXPENCE; by Post, BIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


For SEPTEMBER, 1885, contains— 
. The BIRTHDAY. Engraved by C. Streller, from the Picture by 
Mrs. Alma Tadema,. (Frontispiece.) 
A FAMILY AFFAIR (concluded). 
of “ Called Back ’’). 
CHINA-MAKING at STOKE-on-TRENT. 
BeckER, With Illustrations, 
4, BENEATH the DARK SHADOW (concluded). 
Hope. 
5. THREE ROUNDELS. Poems. By W. F. B. 
6. The GREAT FEN. By Samvuer H. Micter. 
by R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A. 
7, The SIRENS THREE (concluded). By Watrer CRANE. 
Illustrations. 
Single Numbers, 6d ; by post, 8d ; yearly subscription, including double Number, 82. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD AND CO.’S EDUCATIONAL Wonys 


DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 
NEW GRAMMAR of FRENCH 


GRAMMARS. Comprising the Substance of all 
the most approved French Grammars extant, but 
more especially of the Standard work, “ La 
Grammaire des Grammaires,’’ sanctioned by the 
French Academy and the University of Paris. 
With numerous Exercises and Examples, illus- 
trative of every Rule. By Dr. V. De Fivas, 
M.A., F.E.I.S., Member of the Grammatical 
Society of Paris, &c. Forty-eighth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. With an Appendix on 
the History and Etymol gy of the French 
Language. Feap. 8vo, 450 pp., 33 6d, strongly 
bound.—A KEY to the Same, 3s 6d, bound. 

The addition of an Appendix on the History of the 
French Language, compiled from the best anthorities, 
gives a new value to this old-established schoo!-book.” 
—Atheneum, 

** Certainly one of the best, if not the very best, text- 
book of its kind.’’—Educationa! News, 

“The best and most complete grammar of the 
French language ever prepared for the use of English 
students.”’—Scotsman. 

“‘This French Grammar has for a long time been 
recognised as the best we have in England, and it 
seems to be rapidly superseding most others,’’— 
Educational Times. 


DE FIVAS, NEW GUIDE to MODERN 
FRENCH CONVERSATION ; or, the Student 
and Tourist’s French Vade-Mecum. Twenty- 
ninth Edition, thoroughly Revised, with many 
Additions. 18mo, 2s 6d, strongly half-bound. 

** Perspicuous, plain, and easy to understand.”’— 

Bookseller. 

‘De Fivas has the advantage over other French 
conversation books of indicating the liaisons and 
giving other helps to pronunciation.””—Academy. 


DEFIVAS, BEAUTES desECRIVAINS 
FRANCAIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. Quin- 
ziéme Edition, Augmentée de Notes, Historiques, 
Géographiques, Philosophiques, Littéraires, 
Grammaticales, et Biographiques. 12mo, 3s 6d, 
bound. 

* Affords a pleasing and interesting view of French 
literature.’’— Observer. 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION a la 
LANGUE FRANCAIS; on, Fables et Contes 
Choisis, Anecdotes Instructives, Faits Mémor- 
ables, &c. Avec un Dictionnaire de tons les Mots 
traduits en Anglais, Twenty-sixth Edition, 12mo, 
2s 6d, bound. 

 Westrongly advise students to read this excellent 
book, and they will soon find their knowledge of the 
language enlarged, and to a great extent perfected.” 

Public Opinion. 


DE FIVAS, Le TRESOR NATIONAL; 
or, Guide to the Translation of English into 
French at Sight. Sixth Edition, 12mo, 23 6d, 
bound.—KEY, 12mo, 2s, cloth, 


The FRENCH LANGUAGE: a Com- 
plete Compendium of its History and Etymology. 
By FE. Rovpaup, B.A. (being the Appendix to 
the New Edition of De Fivas’ French Grammar). 
Feap., 1s 6d, cloth. 
Supplies just the information which modern 
examinations demand, and which most grammars 
fail to afford,”’—Literary Churchman, 


DICTIONARIES 
(MODERN EUROPEAN AND CLASSICAL). 


LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rev. T. Goop- 
win, M.A. 420 pp., cloth, 3s 6d; or in 2 Parts, 
Latin-English, 2s, English-Latin, 1s 6d. 

GREEK-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
GREEK LEXICON, By H.R. Hamitton. 570 
pp., cloth limp, 4s 6d; or in 2 Parts, Greek- 
English, 2s 6d, English-Greek, 2s. 

HEBREW-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


By Dr. Bresstav. 780 pp., cloth limp, 6s, 


ENGLISH-HEBREW DICTIONARY. 


By Dr. BrEsstav, 280 pp., cloth limp, 3s. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE as SPOKEN and WRITTEN. By 
Hype Cuarke, D.C.L., &. Eighth Edition. 
470 pp, cloth limp, 3s 6d, 

FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 


FRENCH DICTIONARY. By Atrrep Etwes, 
420 pp., cloth limp, 3s. 


GERMAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. 
By N. E. 8. A. Hamitton. In3 Parts, German- 
French-English, English-German-French, French- 
German-English. 240 pp., cloth limp, 3s, 


ITALIAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. 
By Atrrep Etwes, Vol. I. Italian-English- 
French, cloth, 2s 6d; Vol. II. English-French- 
Italian, cloth, 2s 6d; Vol. IIT. French-Italian- 
— cloth, 2s 6d; or in 1 vol., 800 pp., cloth, 
7s 6d, 


SPANISH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 


SPANISH DICTIONARY. By Atrrep ELwes. 
600 pp., cloth limp, 4s. 


PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH and ENG- 
LISH-PORTUGUESE DICTIONARY. By A. 
Etwes, 610pp., cloth, 53, 





WEALE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
LATIN TEXTS.—With Notes in English. 


Ceesar’s Commentaries on the 
_ GALLIC WAR. By H. Youna. 2s. 
Cicero: Oratio pro Sexto. By Rev. 


_ JAMES Davizs. As 6d. ° 
Cicero: Catiline, Verres, Archias. 
_ By Rev. T. H. L, Leary, D.O.L. Is6d. 
Cicero: Cato Major, de Amicitia, 

&e. By W. Brownricé SMITH, 23. 
Cornelius Nepos. By H. Younca. 1s. 
Horace: Odes, Epodes, &c. Youna. 

ls 6d, 
Horace: Satires, Epistles, and Ars 

PORTICA. By W. B. Suirn. 1s 6d, 
Juvenal: Satires. By T. H.S. Escorr. 2s. 
Livy. Notes by H. Youne and W.B. Smitu. 

Books I., II , 1s 61; III., IV., V., 1s 64; XXI., 

XXIL, 1s dd. 


Sallust. By W. M. Donne. 1s 64. 

Terence : Adelphi, Hecyra, 
PHORMIO. By Rev. J, Davins. 2s. 

Terence: Andria and Heauton- 


TIMORUMENOS. By Rev. J. Davies. 1s 6d. 

Terence: Eunuchus. By Rev. J. Davigs. 
ls 6d. 

Virgil: Bucolics and Georgics. By 
Rusuton and Young. Ils 6d. 

Virgil: Aineid. By H. Younc. Revised 
and Improved by Rey. T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L, 
Books I. to VI, ls 61; Books VII, to XII, 2s; 
or complete in 1 vol., 33. 

Latin Verse Selections. By Donnr, 2s. 
Latin Prose Selections. By Donnr. 2s. 
GREEK TEXTS.—With Notes in English. 
ZEschylus: Prometheus Vinctus. 

By Rev. Jas. Davies, M.A. ls. 

Zischylus: Septem contra Thebes. 


By Rev. James Davizs. ls, 


Aristophanes: Acharnians. By C. 
8S. T, TowNsHEND. 1s 6a. 
Euripides: Alcestis. By Rev. J. 


Mityer, Is 6d, 
Euripides: Hecuba and Medea. By 


W. BrowneiaG Smwiru. Is 6d. 


Homer’s Iliad. By Leary. 4 vols, 
1s 6d each. 

Homer’s Odyssey. By Leary. 4 vols. 
3 at 1s 6), 1 at 2s. 

Herodotus. ByLeary. 4 vols. 3 at 2s, 


1 at 1s 6d. : 
Lucian’s Select Dialogues. By 


Youna. Is 6d, 
Plato’s Dialogues. By Rev. J. Davies, 


Sophocles : Gedipus Tyrannus. By 

. YOUNG. s. 

Sophocles: Antigone. By} Rev. J. 
MILNER. | 2s. 

Thucydides. Notes by H. Youne. Is 6d. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. By H. Youna. 
2 vols. 1s each. . . 

Xenophon’s Panegyric on Agesi- 
LAUS. By Lu. F. W. Jrwirr. 1s 6d. 

Demosthenes: Oratio de Corona 


and the PHILIPPICS. By Rev. T. H. L. Leary. 
Is 64. 


MODERN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 


French Grammar. Py Dr. Srravss. 
1s 61, 


French and English Phrase-Book. 

ls 6d, 

German Grammar. By Dr. Srravss. 
3 61. 

German Reader. By G. L. Strauss, 
Ph.D. 1s 


Italian Grammar. By Atrrep Ewes, 
1s 6:1, 


Sp anish Grammar. By A. Exwes, 1s 6d. 
Portuguese Grammar. By A. Etwes. 


1s 6a, 
CLASSICAL and BIBLICAL LANGUAGES. 
Latin Delectus. By Henry Youna. 1s 6d. 
Latin Grammar. By Rev. T. Goopwin. 


ls, 

Greek Delectus. By H. Youna. 1s 6d. 

Greek Grammar. By H.C. Haminron. 
s 6a, 

Hebrew Grammar. By Dr. Bressnav. 
Is 6a 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

English Grammar. By Hype Crarker, 
D.C.[T. 1s 6d. 

Comparative Philology. 


CLARKE. Ils. 


By Hyper 


Composition and Punctuation. By 
JUSTIN BRENAN. Is 6d, 

Derivative Spelling-Book. By J. 
Rowsotuam. Is 6d. 

Extempore Speaking, By M. Bavtary. 








CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOKS, 


The Civil Service Geograph 
General and Political. By the late I, P y, 
SPENCE. Revised by Tuomas Gray Bont D. 
Trade. Ninth Edition, corrected to the me of 

- F gene m. ith Maps, feap. 2s 61, cloth —, 

good manual for practical 0% 

to the present state of knowledge. Ahonen Pa 

The Civil Service History of Ep 
LAND. By F. A. Wins, BA. Fifth Eaite 
Correct: dand Extended by H. A, Dozsoy, B ra 
of Trade. With 4 Maps, feap. Syo, 2s 6d. + 

_‘* We do not remember having seen anything f 
kind at once so compendious, complete accurske ber 
convenient for use.’’"—Athenwum, ‘ —— 


The Civil Service Coach: a Pra 
tical Exposition of the Civil Service Curric oo 
and Guide to the Lower Division of the Senne 
and its Competitive Examinations, By Sr a 

3 SAVILLE. Feap. 8vo, 2s 60, e'oth. — ° 
‘Gives many valnable hints : y ¢ San th 
eee hints and much good Advice, 


A Handbook of English Literature 
By H. A. Donson, Board of Trade.  Sesond 
Edition, feap. 8vo, 33 6d, cloth. we 


The Precis Book; or, Lessons jg 
Accuracy < 5 ily and Preciseness of Ex 
pression. y W. Cosmo Monkunovsg, B ; 
Trade. 23 6d.—KEY, 2s 60, Board ot 

The Civil Service First French 
oo By AcnitLE Morreav. 1s 61,—KEY 
2861, : 

** Its arrangement is admirable.”—Standard, 

The Civil Service English Gram. 
MAR. By W. V. Yates. — Second Edition 
Revised. Feap. Svo, 1s 6d, cloth : 

The Civil Service Orthography: a 
Handy Book of English Spelling. New Edition, 
Feap., 1s 64, cloth, 


| The Civil Service Book-Keeping: 


its Principles Popularly Explained, and the 
Theory of Double-Entry Analysed. By Ax 
EXPERIENCED Booxk-Krerer., Fourth Kition, 
Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d, cloth, 


McHenry’s Spanish Grammar, New 
Edition, Revised by A. ELwes. 12mo, 6s, 
McHenry’s Spanish Exercises, 
Revised by ALFRED ELWES. 3s.—KEY, 4s. 


McHenry’s Spanish Synonyms, 4s. 


JOSEPH PAYNE'S WORKS. 
Select Poetry for Children. By 


JOSEPH Payne, late Professor of Education to 
the College of Preceptors. Twenty-first Edition, 
with Steel Frontispiece, 2s 6d, cloth. 


Studies in English Poetry. 
Edition, Revised, post 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


Studies in English Prose. Specimens 
of the Language in its various Stages. With 
Notes, Explanatory and Critical. Post 8vo, 3s 60, 


Bighth 


cloth. 
Studies in English Prose and 
POETRY. In! vol., 7s 6d, half-bound. 


MATHEMATICS AND ARITHMETIC. 
(Vols. of Weale’s Rud'mentary Series.) 
Mathematical Instruments. 
F, HEATHER. Is 6d. 
Descriptive Geometry. Heatuer. 2s 
Algebra. By J.Happon. 2s.—Key, 1s6d. 
Euclid’s Elements. By H. Law. 2s 6d: 
Analytical Geometry and Conic 
SECTIONS. By Hann and Youna. 23. 
Plane Trigonometry. By J. Hay. 
Is 6d. 
Spherical Trigonometry. By J. Hans. 


Mathematical Tables. With a Treatise 
on Logarithms. By H. Law. Including Tables 
for Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. DY 
Prof. J. R. Youne. 4s, 

Differential Calculus. By W. S$. 8. 
Woornovse, 1s 6d, 

Integral Calculus. By H. Cox. 1s. 

Practical Plane Geometry. ByJ.F. 


HFATHER, 2s, 


By J. 


Commercial Book-keeping. By !: 
Happon. Is 6d. 
Arithmetic. By J. R. Youne. 1s 64. 


Equational Arithmetic. By W. Hv 
SLEY, 2s, 
Mensuration. 

1s 6d. 


Arithmetic. 


By Baker and NUGENT. 


By J. Happon. 1s 6d. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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BLACK WOODS’ 


LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
ENGLISH TURE. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 
RMONTH’S DIC TLIONARY of the 

8 NGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymo- 
ey ], and Explanatory. By the Rev. JAMES 
OE EMONTH. The Pronunciation carefully Re- 
Brot by the Rev. P. H. Purr, M.A. Cantab. 
Royal 8vo, handsomely bound in 1} alf-morocco, 


Sis 6d. (COLLEGE EDITION. 
TORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Etymological and Pro. 

nouncing. Eighth Edition, Revised. Crown S8vo, 


705, 7s 6d. ; 

TeRMONTHWS SCHOOL ETYMO- 
LOGICAL DICTIONARY and WORD-BOOK. j 
Third Edition, feap. 8vo, pp. 260, 23. 

STORMONTH’S HANDY SCHOOL DIC- 
TIONARY. Pee 268. 9d. ? 

A MANUAL of ENG LISH PROSE LITERA- 
TURE, Biographical and. Critical: Designed 
mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By 
Professor Minto, M.A., Aberdeen University. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. = 

CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS, 
from CHAUCER to SHIRLEY. By the SaME, 
Crown Svo. [New Edition, nearly ready. 

ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION : a Prac- 
tical Manual fer Use in Schools. By JAMES 

Curr, LL.D. Thirty-Kighth T .cousand, Is 61. 


HISTORY. 

EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE. Twenty-ninth Thousand, post 8vo, 
pound in leather, 73 6d ; Atlas to ditto, 7s. 

The EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 


By the Rev. James Wuire. Seventh Edition, 


post 8vo, 6s. M x . 
HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest 


Times. By the Same. Sixth Thousand, post 8vo, 6s, 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin 
Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By 
A. W. Potts, MA., LL.D., and the Rev. CG. 
Darvewt, M.A. Fishth Edition, feap.8 0, 3s 6d, 

ADITUS FACILIOKES GRASCI: an Kasy 
Greek Construing Book, with Complete 
Vocabu'ary. By the Same Authors. Fourth 
Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 

PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the LATIN 
LANGUAGE; or, Latin Forms and English 
Roots. By Joun Ross, M.A. Second Edition, 
crown &vo, ls 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT LESSONS for COL- 
LEGES, SCHOOLS, and PRIVATE STUDENTS. | 
With Notes and Essays, By the Rev. J. HUNTER | 
Satu, M.A., King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 













GEOGRAPHY, POLITICAL and 
PHYSICA 


FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. By the 
Rev. ALEXANDER Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 
Eighty-second Thousand, Revised. 18mo, sewed, 
4d; in cloth, 6d, 

OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
By the Same, 160th Thousand, Revised, l8mo, ls, 

The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 
Intended as an Intermediate Book between the 
Authui’s “ Outlines of Geography” and “ Ele- 
ments of Geography.” By the Same. Tenth 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
By the Same, Fifty-first Thousand, Revised. 
Crown 8vov, 3s. 

MANUAL of MODERN: GEOGRAPHY : 
Mathematical, Physicil, and Political. On a 
New Plan, embrazing a complete development of 
the River Systems of the Globe. By the Same, 
Eleventh Thousand. Revised to date of publica- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY and 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With express refer- 
ence to the instructions recently issued by the 
Science and Art Department. By the Same, 
With Illustrat‘ons, Twenty-fifth Thousand, Re- 
vised. 1s 6d. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT - BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps 
and Illustrations. By Davip Pace, LL.D., &c., 
Professor of Geology in the Durham University 
College of Physical Science, Neweastle. Eleventh 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Professor 
CHARLES LapwortuH, F.G.S., of the Mason 
Science College, Birmingham. 2s 6d. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With Engravings. By the Same, 
Third Edition. 5s. 

EXAMINATIONS on PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By the Same. Sixth Edition. 9d. 


GEOLOGY and BOTANY. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY. By Davip Pace, LL.D., &c., Professor of 
Geology in the Durham University College of 
Physical Science, Newcastle. Eleventh Edition. 
With Engravings, 2s 6d. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVE and INDUSTRIAL. With En- 
gravings and Glossary of Scientific Terms. B 
the Same, Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


7s 6d. 

The GEOLOGICAL EXAMINATOR. By 
the Same. Tenth Edition, 9d. 

A MANUAL of BOTANY, ANATOMICAL 
and PHYSIOLOGICAL. For the Use of Students. 
By Roxpert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo, with Numerous Ilustrations, 12s 6d. 








STANDARD CLASS-BOOKS. 


ZOOLOGY and PALZONTOLOGY. 
A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY. For the Use 


of Students. With a General Introduction on 
the Principles of Zoology. By H. ALLEYNE 
Nicuoison, M.D., D.Sc., &c., Regius Professor 
of Natural History in the University of Aber- 
deen. Sixth Edition, Revised and greatly En- 
larged. Crown 8yvo, with 394 Engravings on 
Wood, 14s. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. For the Use of 
Schools. By the Same. Third Edition, En- 
larged. Crown 8vo, with 188 Engravings, 6s, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
ZOOLOGY. For the Use of Junior Olasses. B 
the — Fifth Edition. With 156 Engray- 
ings, 3s. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, for 
Beginners. By the Same. Third Edition. With 
52 Engravings, ls 6d. 


SYNOPSIS of the CLASSIFICATION of 
the ANIMAL KINGDOM. By the Same, 8yo 
with 106 Illustrations, 6s, F 


A MANUAL of PALASONTOLOGY. For 
the Use of Students. With a General Introduc- 
tion on the Principles of Palwontology. By the 
Same. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with 722 
Engravings, 42s, 


AGRICULTURE and CHEMISTRY. 


CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRICUL- 
TURE. By Henry Steruens, F.R.S.E., Author 
of “The Book of the Farm.” Nineteenth 
Thousand, with Engravings, ls, 


Professor JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. Eighty-first 
Thousand, Revised and Extended. By CHARLES 
A. Cameron, M.D., &. With Engravings, ls, 


Professor JOHNSTON’S ELEMENTS of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and 
GEOLOGY. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and 
brought down tothe Present Time. By CHARLES 
A. Cameron, M.D., F.R.G.S.1., &c. Feap. 63 6d. 


| Professor JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY of 


COMMON LIFE. New Edition, Revised. By 
ArtHur Herbert Cuurcu, M.A.Oxon., Author 
of ‘Food: its Sources, Constituents, and Uses,’”* 
&e. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PRIMER of GEOMETRY. An Easy Intro- 
duction to the Propositions of Enclid. By Francis 
CurTHBertson, M.A., LL.D. Fifth Edition, 1s 6d. 





CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for 
ENGLISH READERS. Edited by Writiiam 
Knicut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
University of St. Andrews. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
with Portraits, price 33 61 each, 


Now ready. 

DESCARTES, by Professor Mahaffy, Dublin.— 
BUTLER, by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A.— 
BERKELEY, by Professor Fraser, Edinburgh.— 
FICHTE, by Professor Adamson, Owens College, 
Manchester.—-KANT, by Professor Wallace, Oxford. 
—HAMILTON, by Professor Veitch, Glasgow.— 
HEGEL, by Professor Edward Caird, Glasgow.— 
LEIBNIZ, by John Theodore Merz.—VICO, by Pro- 
fessor Flint, Edinburgh. 


Tn preparation. 

HOBBES, by Professor Croom Robertson, London, 
~HUME, by the Elitor.—BACON, by Professor 
Nichol, Glasgow.—SPINOZA, by the Very Rey. 
Principal Caird, Glasgow. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas 
Co.tuins, M A. Complete in 28 vols, price 2s 6d 
each, in cloth (sold separately); or bound in 14 
vols., with calf or vellam back, for £3 10s, 

Contents.—HOMER, the Iliad ; HOMER, the Odys- 

sey, by Editor.—HERODOTUS, by G. C. Swayne, M.A. 

—XENOPHON, by Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., LL D.— 

EURIPIDES, by W. B. Donne.—ARISTOPHANES, by 

Editor.—PLATO, by C. W. Collins, M.A.—LUCIAN, by 

Editor.—ZSCHYLUS by Reginald S Coppleston,M.A. 

—SOPHOCLES, by C. W. Collins, M.AA—HESIOD and 

THEOGNIS, by Rev. J. Davies, M.A.—GREEK AN- 

THOLOGY, by Lord Neave:.—VIRGIL, by Editor.— 

HORACE, by Sir Theodore Mar. iu, K.C B.--J UVENAL, 

by Edward Walford, M.A --PLAUTUSand TERENCE, 

by Editor.—The COMMENTARIES of CAS3AR, by 

Anthony Trollope.—TACITUs, by W. B. Donne.— 

CICERO, by Editor.—PLINY’S LETTERS, by Rev. 

Alfred Church, M.A ,and Rev. W. J. Brodribb, M.A.— 

LIVY, by Editor.—OVID, by Rev. A. Church, M.A.— 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS, by Rev. 

J. Davies, M.AA—DEMOSTHENES, by Rev. W. J. 

Prodribb, M.A.—ARISTOTLE, by Sir Alexander 

Grant, Bart., LL.D.—THUCYDIDES, by Editor.— 

LUCRETIUS, by W. H. Mallock. — PINDAR, by 

Rey. F. D. Morice, M.A. | 











is STANDARD READERS. 
FIRST STANDARD READER. 11z pp., 8. 
SECOND STANDARD READER, 18 pp., 9a. 
THIRD STANDARD READER. 176 pp., 1s. 
FOURTH STANDARD READER. 208 pp., 1s 3d. 
FIFTH STANDARD READER. 224 pp., 1s 4a. 
SIXTH STANDARD READER. 250 pp., 1s 6d. 
: im HISTORICAL READERS. 
SHORT STORIES from the HISTORY of ENG- 
LA Enlarged Edition, 160 pp. Is. 

s7- dso Original Edition. 128 pp., 10d. 

BOOK I. From B.C. to 1154 A D. Is. 

BOOK Il. From 1154 A.D. to 1605 A.D. Is 4d. 

BOOK III. From 1603 A.D. to the Present Reign. 


Is 64. 
A COMPLETE HISTORY of ENGLAND. In 1 
vol., pp. 208, 1s 4d. 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 
_..... Abridged, with Notes. | 
KING RICHARD IIL. Pp. 64, 6d. 
KING HENRY VIII. Pp. 64, 6d, 
KING JOHN. Pp. 64, 61, 7 


WILLIAM 


BLACKWOOD 


SCHOOL RECITATION BOOKS. 
Adapted to the Requirements of the New Code. 
Books I. anc Each 2d. 
Books III. and IV. 


Each 3d. 
Books V. and VI. Each 4d. 


STANDARD AUTHORS. 
With Notes and Illustrations. 
DEFOE’S ‘‘ ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 
HAWTHORNE’S “ TANGLEWOOD TALES.” 
160, 1s 2d. 
MITFORD’S “OUR VILLAGE.” Pp. 144, 1s 21. 
GOLDSMITH’S “VICAR of WAKEFIELD.” Pp. 


160, 1s 2d. 
ALGEBRA. 


Pp. 


| PICTURE READING SHEETS. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. Specially adapted to | 


the Requirements of the Mundella Code, also for 
Junior Pupils of Middle Class Schools, and for 
Pupil Teachers. 
PARTI. 61 pp., limp cloth, 61. 
ANSWERS. 16 pp., 2d. 
[Parts IT. and IIT. in act’ve preparation. 


| BOOK 
| BOOK Iil. 


Pp. 192, 1s 3d. | 





and 


SONS, 


London 








FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS, Edited by Mrs. O.rpHant, In crown 


8vo volumes, cloth boards, price 2s 6d each. 
Contents. 


DANTE, by the Editor.—VOLTAIRE, by Major- 
General Sir E, B. Hamley, K.C.M.G.—PASCAL, 
by Principal Tulloch.—PETRARCH, by Henry Reeve, 
C.B.—GOETHE, by A. Hayward, Q.C.—MOLIERE, 
by the Editor and F. Tarver, M.A.—MONTAIGNE, 
by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A.—RABELAIS, by 
Walter Besant, M.A.—CALDERON, by E. J. Hasell. 
—SAINT SIMON, by Clifton W. Collins, M.A— 
CERVANTES, by the Editor.—CORNEILLE and 
RACINE, by Henry M. Trollope.—SCHILLER, by 
James Sime, Author of “ Life of Lessing.”—ROUS- 
SEAU, by Henry Graham.—LA FONTAINE, and 
other FRENCH FABULISTS, by Rev. W. Lucas 
Collins, M.AAW—MADAME de SEVIGNE, by Miss 
Thackeray. 


BLACK WOODS’ NEW EDUCATIONAL SERIES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


INFANTS’ READERS. 
FIRST PICTURE PRIMER, Sewed, 2d; cloth, 3d. 
SECOND PICTURE PRIMER. Sewed, 2d; cloth, 3d. 
INFANT PICTURE READER. Cloth limp, 6d. 
First and Second 
Series. 16 Sheets, each unmounted, price 3s 6d. 
The 16 Sheets may also be had mounted on 8 
Boards, with cloth border, plain, 143; varnished, 
17s 61; or the 16 Sheets laid on cloth, varnished, 
and mounted on a roller, 17s 6d. 
GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 
PRIMER. Containing the Pian of a £cHoor and 
PLAYGROUND, &. 9d. 
BOOK I. Containing the Sarr of the Wor.p, 
&e. 9d. 
II. EnNGLanp and WALEs. Is. 
ScoTLAND, IRELAND, and the CoLoNIES, 
Is 34. 
BOOK IV. 
BOOK V. 


Evrore. Is 6d. 
The WorLp. Is 6d. 


and Edinburgh. 
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A SYNTAX of ATTIC GREEK. For the 


Use of Students and Schools. By F. E. THompson, M.A, 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 83 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY GREEK SYNTAX. By 


F. E. Tuompson, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College, 
Author of “ A Syntax of Attic Greek.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 


SOPHOCLES. Translated into Eviglish 


Verse. By Rosert WuitTexaW, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby 
School, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
8s 6d 


The MEDEA of EURIPIDES. Abridged 
and Adapted for the Use of Schools. By Artuur SIDGWICcK, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
Jate Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Forming a volume of 
“ Soenes from Greek Plays—Rugby Edition.” Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


GREEK PASSAGES ADAPTED for PRAC- 
TICE in UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Intended for the Use of 
Middle and Higher Forms of Schools, and for University and 
other Students. By F. D. Morice, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Rugby School, and Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

(In preparation. 


SELECTIONS from LUCIAN. With English 


Notes. By Evetyn Axnporr, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, Revised, small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


EASY SELECTIONS from THUCYDIDES. 
For the Use of Middle Forms of Schools. Edited by E. H. 
Moors, M.A., Assistant-Master at Plymouth College. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


EXERCISES in TRANSLATION at SIGHT. 


A Selection of Passages from Greek and Latin Authors. For 
the Use of Students. Arranged and Translated by A. W. 
Spratt, M.A., and A. Preror, M.A., Feilows of St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I—The ORIGINAL PASSAGES. 
Vol. IIl.—The ENGLISH VERSION. 


4s 6d, 
4s 6d. 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGEDIZ. Edited by R. 
C. Jess, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek at the University of 
Glasgow, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 


ELECTRA, 3s 6d. AJAX, 3s 64. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Books I. and 
II. Edited by Cuartes Bice, D.D., late Senior Student and 
Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, formerly Principal of Brighton 
College. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Books III. and 


IV. Edited by G. A. Simcox, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


ARNOLD’S FIRST GREEK BOOK. New 


and Revised Edition. By F. D. Morice, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Rugby School, and Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


A KEY, for the ase of Tutors only, 5s. 


ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
to GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. New and Revised Edition. 
By Evetyn Assort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, 3s 6d. 


GRACULA. A First Book of Greek 
Translation. Containing Rules, Short Sentences, Stories for 
Translation, and a Vocabulary. By H. R. Heattey, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Hillbrow School, Rugby. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 

A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, 5s. 


EASY LATIN and GREEK GRAMMAR 


PAPERS. For the use of Public and Private Schools. Pre- 
pared by H. R. Heartey, M.A, Assistant-Master at Hillbrow 
School, Rugby. Small 8vo, 2s. 


LETTERS of CICERO. Selected ay 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Mcirwgap B.A. 
Examiner for Degrees in the University of Glasgow. C 1 
8vo, 6s. - bal 


The JUGURTHA of SALLUST. For Yq 


in Schools. Edited by W. P. Brooks, M.A., Assistant-Master 
Rugby School, and late Fellow of King’s College, 6; bridge 
Crown 8vo, 2a 6d. sa. 


LATIN PASSAGES ADAPTED for PRaAg. 
TICE in UNSEEN TRANSLATION. For the Use of 
and Upper Forms of Schools. By J. Y. Sarcent, M.A,, Ff 
and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s 64, 


STORIES from OVID in ELEGIAC VER§B. 
With Notes for School Use and Marginal Referenceg to the 
Public School Primer. By R. W. Taytor, M.A.,, Head Master 
of Kelly College, Tavistock, late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s6d.  . © 


STORIES from OVID in HEXAMETER 
VERSE. Metamorphoses. With Notes for School Use and 
Marginal References to the Public School Primer. By R, V7, 
Taytor, M.A., Head Master of Kelly College, Tavistock; lat, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s 64, 


ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
to LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. New and Revised Editign, 
By G. G. BrapteY, D.D., Dean of Westminster, late Master of 
University Collegey Oxford, and formerly Master of Marlboroagh 
College. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A KEY, for the Use of Tutors only, 5s. 


AIDS to WRITING LATIN PROSE. With 
Exercises. By G. G. Brapuey, D.D., Dean of Westminster, late 
Master of University College, Oxford, and formerly Master of 
Marlborough College. Edited and arranged by T. L. Paptttoy, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Crown 8yo, 5g, 

A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, ds. 


CLIVUS. Elementary Exercises in Latin 
Elegiac Verse. Compiled by A. C. AINcER, M.A., Assistant: 
Master at Eton College. Crown 8vo. 

Part I., 2s Gd. Part II., 23 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, 3s 6d. 


VERSICULI. A Latin Elegiac Verse Book. 


By J. H. Raven, M.A., Head Master of the Fauconberge School, 
Beccles. Crown 8yo, 2s. 


EASY ENGLISH PIECES for TRANSLA. 
TION into LATIN PROSE. Adapted for the use of Middle 
Forms in Schools. With short Introductory Rules. By A.0. 
Cuampneys, M.A., and G. W. RunpALt, M.A., Assistant-Masters 
at Marlborough College. First Series. Crown 8vo, 1s 64. 


EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, De 


tached Sentences and Continuous Prose. By H. R. HEatity, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Hillbrow School, Rugby. Crown 8yo, 2s, 


TRIPERTITA. First Series. A Course of 


Easy Latin Exercises for Preparatory Schools. Arranged to 
suit the three-fold division of the year. By F. T. Honpen, MA, 
late of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Assistant-Master st 
Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


FABULAE FACILES. A First Latin Reader, 
containing Detached Sentences and Consecutive Stories, with 
Notes and a Vocabulary. By F. Ritcuin, M.A., The Beacon, 
Sevenoaks; Author of “ First Steps in Latin,” &. Crown 810, 
2s 6d. 


EASY GRADUATED LATIN PASSAGES. 


For Practice in Unseen Translation. By G. L. Bennett, M.A, 
Head Master of Sutton Valence School. 16mo, paper covers, 18) 
cloth, 1s 4d. 


A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, 33 6d. 


EASY LATIN and GREEK PASSAGES for 
PRACTICE in UNSEEN TRANSLATION, Edited by J 
Arnotp Turner, B.A., late Junior Student of Christ Church, 





Oxford; Assistant-Master at Hillbrow School, Rugby. Crowd 
8vo, 2s 6d. 
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